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AND JOURNAL. 





PHILADELPHIA, 921 Arcu Street, FIFTH MONTH 8, 1897. 





FRENCH LADY TEACHING FRENCH (PA- 
A risian) and German, wishes position for fall 

in Friends’ School, Seminary, or College. 
Best references. Address No. 94, this Office. 


0OKKEEPER.—EX PERIENCED, RELIABLE 
| man desires employment. 
JOEL C. HANCOCK, 1932 Girard Ave 


OARDING.—TWO OR THREE FRIENDS CAN 
B find pleasant boarding in Friends’ adult fam- 
ily at 2026 Mervine St., Philada. Excellent 
home table, pleasant neighborhood, and convenient 
to several lines of cars. 
OUNTRY BOARDING CAN BE OBTAINED 
. on a farm in Chester Valley; five minutes, 
walk from Bradford Hillis Station, P. R. R 
Allconveniences. EMMA A. BALDWIN, P. O.- 
East Downingtown, Pa. 


OR RENT.—SECOND STORY FRONT ROOMS 
with porch. Opposite Court House Park. 
Address P. O. Box 255, Doylestown, Pa. 


OR RENT.—IN WEST PHILADELPHIA TWO 
K large, cor municating rooms with use of bath 
for light housekeeping. Arch street cars ney 

door both ways. A.D. KINNEY, N. E. corner 58th 
street and Lansdowne avenue 
OR RENT, DURING SUMMER MONTHS.— 
Fourteen roomed house, with all modern 
conveniences, furnished; stabling and pas- 

ture for four horses and two cows; orchard with 
good variety of fruit trees ; large truck garden, and 
an abundance of excellent water. Situated on the 
P.&B. C. R. R. Terms moderate. Friends pre- 
ferred Apply to J. PYLE, Real Estate Agent, West 
Grove, Pa. 


EO. B. COCK, STENOGRAPHER, ROOM 714, 
No. 14 8. Broad St. Letters, ete Lectures 
and Conventions reported verbatim. His- 

torical papers carefully typewritten. 

OUSEKEEPER OR COMPANION.—EXPERI- 
enced woman (Friend) desires the above 
situation or other position of trust. Best 

reference. Address P. O. Box $28, Bristol, Pa. 


APLE COTTAGE, FIRST SEASON. A HOME 
M boarding in Buckingham Valley, on New 
Hope branch of Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad, one and one-half hours’ ride from Phila- 
delphia. Location high, rooms large, table choice, 
terms moderate, most reliable reference given. For 
rticulars send for circulars. Address Box 78, 
ahaska, Bucks Co., Pa. 

RIVATE FAMILY WILL TAKE A FEW 
boarders for the summer; pleasant location ; 
terms moderate. 

Mrs. A. L. COMLY, Weldon, Pa. 


HOROUGHBRED WYANDOTTE EGGS. $1.00 
for 13. WILLIAM H. CHILD, Glenside, Pa 





EFINED WOMEN FRIEND WISHES POSI- 
tion as managing housekeeper, or mation of 
institution. Many years’ experience; high- 

est reference. Address No. 93, this Office. 


ANTED.—A MATRON (NOT HOUSE 

keeper) for a large boarding school of 

both sexes. Address with references M., 
106 8. Front street, Philadelphia. 





\ articulars apply Mercer Hospital, Trenton, 
New Jersey. SARAH J. GRAHAM, Matron. 


ANTED BY A YOUNG FRIEND, A POSI- 
tion. Care of children, sewing, or light 
* housekeeping. Address T., INTELLIGENCER 


\ 


Office. 








WATCH REPAIRING 

Geo. C. Child, 1020 Chestnut street, (second 
floor). The oldest watch repairing house in 
Philadelphia. We do the finest work. Charges 
moderate. Estimates given. Established 1810 
at 824 North 2d street, but now at 1020 Chest- 
nut street, second floor. 





The Views of Friends. 
Tracts and Leaflets, 
Suitable for Circulation. 


Quakerism: Its Beliefs and Messages. 


By William Edward Turner, editor of the 
British Friend. Small pamphlet, 40 pages. 
Single copies, 10 cents. (By mail, 12 
cents. 5 copies, 50 cents. ) 

Religious Views of the Society of Friends. 
(Chicago World’s Conference Paper, 1893. ) 
By Howard M. Jenkins. Tract, fits ordi- 
nary envelope. 24 pages. Single copies, 
3 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; I00 copies, 
$1.00. (By mail at these prices.) 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 
Limited. 


921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


The Life of Samuel J. Levick, 
Edited by Hugh Foulke. 
With Six Phototype Plates. 


FOR SALE AT FRIENDS’ BOOK STORE, 
1500 Race Street, Philadelphia. 
Price, $1.50 and $2.00, according to binding. 


‘*The Quaker 
Wedding, 1820.’’ 
Painted by PERCY BIGLAND, of England. 


Special Exhibit at the Public Gallery of The Art 
Club, 220 South Broad St., Philadelphia, during 
Fifth Month. 

Tickets are required for admission which may be 
had (free) at the rooms of Friends’ Institute, 12th 
street below Market; Friends’ Book Association, 
15th and Race streets ; Office FRIENDS’ INTELLIGEN- 
CER, 921 Arch street; office American Friend, 51 
North 7th street ; Strawbridge & Clothier’s. 

Gallery open from 10 to 6,and 7.30 to 10. En- 
trance from Brighton Street. 


“ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 


Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 


Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 
heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 


This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 


Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 


Friends’ Marriage Certificates, 
Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 


FINEST PARCHMENT or on 
PARCHMENT PaPER, if preferred. 


Wedding Invitations 
Engraved and printed in the latest and most 
approved style. 


VISITING CARDS, AT HOME CARDS, etc. 
Send for samples and prices. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 1500 Race St., Phila. 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


Friends desiring to attend the approaching 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING 


are informed that arrangements have been made 
with the railroad companies so that Friends near 
the following railroads can obtain excursion tickets 
to Philadelphia and return at the rate of two cents 
per mile traveled. 

By applying personally or by letter to JOHN 
COMLY, at the store of 

FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
southwest corner Fifteenth and Race streets, Phila- 
delphia, gratuitous orders on the ticket agents for 
tickets may be obtained on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, Pennsylvania Railroad Division, 
Philadelphia and Erie Division, United Railroads 
of New Jersey Division, West Jersey Railroad, Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore Central Railroad, Baltimore 
and Potomac Railroad, Northern Central Railway, 
and the Alexandria and Fredericksburg Railway ; 
also on the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad and 
its leased lines; the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad ; 
the Cornwall Railroad ; on the Philadelphia, New- 
town and New York Railroad, and North East 
Pennsylvania Railroad, extended to New Hope.# 

Sales of tickets from the 5th to the 15th of Fifth 
month inclusive with limits of expiration Fifth 
month 19th, 1897. 

*,* These orders are not valid if presented at New 
York, Jersey City, or Brooklyn, or from any point 
located on the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
system outside of the State of Pennsylvania or at 
any point where the excursion rate is less than 
twenty-five cents. 

*,* When orders are to be forwarded by mail, a 
two-cent stamp should be enclosed to pay postage. 


Friends’ Book Association. 
The annua! meeting of Stockholders of Friends’ 
Book Association of Philadelphia, will be held in 
Room No 4, on second floor, Race Street meeting- 
house, 15th and Race streets, on Second-day, Fifth 
month 10, 1897, at 7.30 p. m., when an eleetion will 
be held for Directors to serve for the ensuing year? 


SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary. 


(YAROL INE RA U, 736 Spring Gardenst., 


Philadelphia. 
Plain Millinery. 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


Te. PV WON _ 242 SouTn — 
L.@& R. L. TYSON, Sc"... 

Staple Trimmings, Linings, Muslins, Yarns, Sew- 
ing and Wash Embroidery Silks,—a good assort- 
ment. Materials for Friends’ Caps. Plain Sewing 
and Quilting done to order. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 


140 N. Fifteenth St., 


re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 28TH, 1896. 

The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 
from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor- 
dially invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded, those from without the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de- 
sired to do so. 

The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 













| 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY | 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River | 
& discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the 
price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs”’ we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST | 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. | 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advere- | 
tisements, 10 cents per line, one time; 744 cents = 
line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion | 
reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
cation. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHECcKs, 
DraFts, or Post-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last pre- 
ferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
the person so sending. #@~- Draw checks and money 
ecders to the order of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 
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John Faber Miller, ‘_ 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphi: 
Counties. 
CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, P> 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS 


Jobb! Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Stree A street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 


THOMPSON SHOURDE, 
1917 Grats Avenue. 


2212 Wallace Street. | 
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VORY SOA 


Fn If a delicate article is to be 
eaterm\ washed and you fear it may 
PURE fade or be injured, use only 
Ivory Soar. 


THE Procter & GAMBLE Oo., Oin'T!. 































gass Mudge Patent Canner—A Household Necessity, 


The Quickest, Cheapest, and Easiest Method of canning Fruits and Vegetabjes 


Fruit too ripe for ordinary preserving may be successfully canned by this 
We either with or without sugar. Being placed raw in the jars in which 
t is kept until used, it retains all its form and flavor. Any person can suc- 
cessfully operate. Prices within the reach of all. For particulars address 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 Race St., Philad’a, 


A book of recipes by Mrs. S. T. Rorer and our adjustable jar holder 
furnished with each Canner without extra charge. 


THE CHALFONTH, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
Rooms single and en suite, with bath attached. Salt baths in house. 


Elevator. Comfort, luxury, health. 
E, ROBERTS’ SONS. 


Booklet mailed on application. 


The Driftwood, 


SIXTH AND WESLEY AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 





| 7 he Dunes, ALLENHURST, N. J 


Contiguous to Asbury Park. New hotel, over 
looking beach. Hot and cold sea water baths in 
| house. M. F. LIGHTFOOT. 
THE PENNHURST, 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running t 


| level of pavement. Open all the year. Send for 
| illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. 


A pleasantly situated house, with home comfo'ts. 


SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTER 


The Sylvania, 
302 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NORTH ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY. 
NEAR THE BEACH 
OPENS SIXTH MONTH SEVENTH, 
ANNE POWNALL. 


The Man hasset. | 


SEA SIDE PARK, N. J. 





WILLIAM B. PAXSON, MAHLON B. Paxsoy 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange: 


FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 
Philad’ a. 


Orders and inquiries by mail receive prom) 
attention. 


Thoroughly renovated, excellent sanitary ar 

rangements. Nearest resort to Philadelphia on | 
coast. Upens June 19. Send for booklet. | 
Until June 19th, 1725 Arch Street, Philad’a. 


M E. WISTAR. 112 Custom House Place, 


A comfortable, home-like house; has been ren- 
and Spectacles 
patrons OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
° Optical House is doing as 
The Aquarille, 6 
are doing to-day. 
The house has undergone notable improve- , x 
M. E.& H.M. HUMPTON. | 


The Melos | 7 
KENTUCKY AVE., ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. Eye Glasses 
ovated and provided with increased facilities for 
promoting the comfort and pleasure of its many | 
E. L. WEBSTER. are still our Specialty, and wi 
: ; believe that scarcely any other 
Goop Work or FirtrtineG th 
OCEAN END TENNESSEE AVENUE, Eve and Face so well as w 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
ments, is thoroughly heated and homelike. 3 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. QUEEN & CO., 
1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
i 
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TRUTHS OLD AND NEW that I was deceived, and those worthies knew it! And he 


: would present something to my view that it would be 
XIX. better to put an end to my life than live in contempt as I 

IN the economy of God no effort, however small, put forth | should do. But the credit I owed to the truth, as well 

for the right cause, fails of its effect. No voice, however | 28 to my husband and children, silenced this, with a full 
feeble, lifted up for truth, ever dies amidst the confused voices oe Ka on eee oo ane: nae meee 
of time. pinnacle of the Temple, and shewed him all the kingdoms 
of the world, and the glory of them, and said, ‘‘ All these 
things will I give thee if thou wilt fall down and worship 


Joun G. WHITTIER. 


: From a historical paper, ‘* The Scottish Reformers.”’ me.’’ But the answer was, ‘‘ Get thee behind me, Satan, 
Apeencenan = for it is written, thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. and him only shalt thou serve,’’—a lesson for us to im- 
LIFE’S LESSON. prove on when tried and tempted. The devil was a liar 

YEARS pass, our hopes die one by one, from the beginning and remains so. 
We care so much in youth, life seems so bright, And although my confiicts were great and trials close 


Though some hope ever lights the weary path 


and proving so as to render me unable to take food and 
We look, and find the old ones gone from sight. P 8 


sustain nature, yet my heart yearned to be delivered. I 
We murmur at our loss and think Fate cruel, went to meeting on First day under great exercise, and 








We struggle ~ until we elon sat so till almost the end of the meeting, when on a sud- 
oe any was be dene,” and Sad now joy den the exercise left me, and my mind was brought into 
rising from the ashes of the past. 

2 LILIAN T. SAUNDERS. a great calm, such as I never felt before. It seemed as 
Bethayres, Pa. though all was joy, and great was the peace and stillness 
1 = : I enjoyed, wherein I had to sing praises as on the banks 
& : . of deliverance, well knowing it was by a divine hand, and 

e JOURNALS OF MARGARET COOK. 8 y d, 


do earnestly desire that I may ever be favored to have 

(Continued from last week.) this in my remembrance when tried, that the foundation 
THE first time I ever went abroad after I had opened my | standeth sure, having this seal, that the Lord knoweth 
mouth in meeting was on an appointment of the Quar- | them that are his. Had it not been for his mercies and 
terly Meeting, to South Fork and Goose Creek meetings, | favor I had been overwhelmed long ago, but blessed be 
within the verge of Fairfax Monthly Meeting, in Virginia; | his worthy name for he hath not forgot to be gracious to 
this was in the year 1773, the same year wherein my | the humble in heart but will teach those of his ways, and 
mouth was first opened in meetings for worship. On our | they shall walk in his paths ; his ways are ways of pleas- 
return home four of us attended the several meetings in | antness and all his paths are paths of peace ; at his right 
















York County, viz., Huntington, Monallen, Warrington, | hand are rivers of pleasure and that forevermore. 
and Newberry, and my heart was united in love to these Sometime preceding my journey to Redstone, I re- 
my companions. ceived the following letter from a beloved brother, which 
A. In 1776 I went with Friends ona visit to Kennett | I think worthy of preserving. It being as follows, viz: 
Monthly Meeting, and on a visit to many families be- Much Beloved Sister, Margaret Cook: It has often 
o longing to Duck Creek and Deer Creek meetings, uniting | revived fresh in my mind since I last saw thee to com- 
, in labor for the freedom of the negroes. municate some hints that I have found by experience to 
In the year 1778 I was appointed by our Monthly | be profitable to me in the course of my pilgrimage through 
' Meeting to visit families. . . . It was atime never | this vale of tears. It has been no small comfort to me 


to be forgotten by me. When I went up and met with | that I have been favored so sensibly to feel that through 
: Friends I felt that they did not want my company, but I | the mercy of kind Providence [I have] been visited in 
| dare not give out unless I could find my mind released, | some good degree with the inshinings of divine light and 
which was not the case, until I met with a trial which | life so as to see thy undone state and condition without 
was the creatures’ work more than the Master’s. I went | the most Merciful Father’s help in due time to redeem 
several days, but felt they were against me; at last they | and work thy deliverance, which as he has measureably 
vented it so as to find fault with all I had to say, till they | condescended unto and placed his forming hand upon 
themselves had not one thing to utter in the last house. | thee, in order that thou may be a vessel fit for his use and 
That evening I came home to my little infant, and went | for his honor to rest in and upon. O, saith my soul, be 
; to bed, but the sorrow of my heart was so great that it | thou as passive clay in the hands of him the Great 
» caused such a pain that I thought it would take my life, | Potter, and let him form thee and fashion thee according 
; which I should have been glad of for fear I had run with- | to his own good pleasure! And, my dear and tender 
out being sent, or surely I had not been tried as I have | sister, ever remember the potter, after he hath tempered 
been. But my eye and cry were unto the Lord that he | his clay which we are at best no more, and brought it 
would preserve me that I might not bring dishonor to his | into such form as he intends it. Before it is fit for much 
ever-blessed Truth, nor cause it to be evil spoken of by | use it must pass through the operation of fire, where 
my missing my way. How had I to lament, when the | sometimes the whole vessel is marred so as to be cast by, 
enemy of all good assaulted me, trying to persuade me | not fit for use. Now what has rested weightily on my 
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mind on thy account is, and it has been the earnest breath- 
ing of my spirit in secret when alone to the Father of 
Mercies, that thou may be preserved through all, and en- 
dure all the fiery tryals that thou may be exposed unto, 
so as to come forth a vessel for God’s honor, fit for his 
use and faithful in the service he may call thee to. In 
true reverence and awful holy fear I mention those things 
because I have found by some degree of experience that 
the more we come into the obedience of truth the more 
we shall see the necessity of being purged from the old 
leaven, the dross of our fallen nature, and of being as 
pure gold. The vessels of the Lord’s house were many 
of them beaten, all hammered together, and the more we 
are tried after this manner the heavier will those tryals 
seems to be. I have sometimes admired at the wisdom 
and kindness of Providence in thus dealing with his poor 
children as to try them with small things first and leave 
the harder until they are more fit to endure them. Ido 
not hint those things to discourage thee but rather that 
thou may, under the feeling apprehension of thy inabil- 
ity and the necessity of being inwardly strengthened by 
the All-wise supporting hand, upon all occasions acquaint 
thyself with stillness, calmness, and quietude of mind, in 
order that thou may have a frequent recourse to a holy, 
awful, silent waiting upon God in a sanctified heart, 
which is spiritual Israel abiding in their tent, where no 
enchantment or divination shall ever prevail, while there 
is an abiding there. Was it not for this place of safety 
to which the living oftentimes draw near and feel their 
strength renewed, they could never hold on their way. 

I have often laid out the time to come and see thee, 
but through one means or another have been prevented, 
and hope thou wilt bear my absence patiently for a time 
considering how I have been and still am circumstanced. 
I have in secret committed thee as far as is in my power 
into the holy arms of Him that is able to work all in thee 
and for thee according to his own good pleasure. As I 
am favored sometimes in the midst of difficulties, which 
I have my share of, to feel his supporting hand to bear 
me up so as to confide in him alone; so I trust his care 
is for thee; and hope so felt by thee; and I desire thou 
may continue to rely thereon. 

We are at present in a reasonable state of health and 
with mine and wife’s kind love to thee, thy husband, and 
children, I remain thy affectionate and truly loving 
brother, Isaac WILLIAMs. 

(Zo be Continued.) 


From the Sunday School Times. 
THE RISE OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
BY ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON. 


NOTHING is harder than to discriminate between the in- 
fluence of individuals and the general tendencies of so- 
ciety, in determining how great the share of each in 
shaping a historic movement. Luther did not create the 
Reformation ; Wesley did not originate the Methodist 
movement ; there were Calvinists before Calvin, and Dar- 
winians before Darwin. There is indeed but one unique 
and originative personality in history of whom we can 
see that he gave history a new direction, in which it 
moved with a new impulse. 

The part played by George Fox in the rise of the So- 
ciety of Friends is another illustration of this difficulty. 
‘* The Society of Friends from the very first shrank back 
from calling George Fox their founder. Their usual 
designation of him is ‘our honorable elder,’ and they 
speak of him only as one among many.’’” Thus Thomas 
Hancock ; butI cannot follow him in the reason he gives 
for this, namely, that they wished to claim a purely di- 
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vine origin for the movement. They had a more defi- 
nite reason. 

The rise of the Society of Friends in the seventeenth 
century in midland England, like the rise of the Friends 
of God (Géttesfreunde) in the Rhine valley in the four- 
teenth century, was the fruit of a popular reaction against 
the dominant tendencies in the church of each country 
and period. In the latter case, the church had grown 
worldly through its battle with the empire for supremacy, 
until it had come to value victories of war and diplomacy 
as the most satisfying of achievements. The worship of 
the church had become hollow and formal, the interven- 
tion of the priesthood between God and the soul had 
become systematized. Then it was that devout men 
yearned for escape from forms and shadows to the re- 
ality, to the direct contact of the soul with God. Mas- 
ter Eckert, John Tauler, Henry Suso, Jan Ruisbroek, and 
the unknown author of the ‘‘ Theologia Germanica,’’ 
called themselves the Friends of God, because they had 
escaped from the slavishness of the servant into the free- 
dom of the friend. They called God their Friend, just 
as the Muslim Soofees had come to do, long before this, 
in their reaction against the hard dogmatism and legalism 
of Islam. 

In England, ‘in the seventeenth century, there had 
been a sudden and complete triumph of what is called 
Puritanism, That form of religious thought had great 
merits, and rendered great services to England and to 
America. But it too was dogmatic and institutional. 
Its emphasis lay on the intellectual side of religion, and 
the fine distinction drawn by its polemic theologians in 
their warfare with Romanism, Anglicanism, and Armin- 
ianism. It valued victories in the polemic field as the 
first of achievements ; and next to these it placed vic- 
tories over the enemies of a godly reformation, won on 
the field of battle. 

Against this intellectual and masculine temper, which 
occupied faith with precise and nicely distinguished doc- 
trines, a very general revolt arose in the very hour of its 
apparent triumph. Not on one line, but on many, men 
fell back on the mystical faith which seeks God behind 
all forms and opinions, and will not rest short of the 
immediate vision. | Some-took as their masters the Pla- 
tonists inside and outside of the early church; others 
found guidance in Tauler and the ‘‘ Theologia German- 
ica’’ ; others yet discovered their guide in the German 
theosopher, Jacob Boehme, who had been but twenty 
years dead. Most notable of all was the group of the 
Seekers, which probably grew out of the visit of Roger 
Williams to England in 1643-44, as they represent the 
position he assumed after his membership of a few months 
in the Baptist Church of Providence. They declared 
that the true interpretation of Scripture and the right 
order of the church were both lost, and that the direct 
and supernatural interposition of God was needed to re- 
store these. They spoke of themselves ‘‘ as sheep un- 
folded, and as soldiers unrallied, waiting for a time of 
gathering.’’ William Penn says that ‘‘ as they came to the 
knowledge of one another, they sometimes met together, 
not to formally pray or preach, at appointed times or 
places according to their own wills, as in times past they 
were accustomed to do, but waited in silence, and as any- 
thing rose in any one of their minds that they thought sa- 
vored of adivine spring, so they sometimes spoke.’’ Some 
of them, he says, ‘‘ ran out into their own imaginations,”’ 
and became the pantheistic party of the Ranters, who 
rejected all distinctions between good and evil, between 
God and man. Thomas Edwards, in his Gangrena 
(1646), enumerates among their ‘‘errors’’ that men 
ought ‘‘ to preach and exercise their gifts without study 











and premeditation, and not to think of what they are to 
say till they speak,’’ and ‘‘ to pray only at such times as 
the Spirit moves them.,”’ 

In a word, the England of 1641-51 was a seething 
caldron of religious disturbance at the very time when 
the Long Parliament and the Westminster Assembly 
thought to settle all things upon the model of ‘‘ the best 
Reformed churches,’’ namely, of Scotland and Geneva. 
Everywhere men went forth seeking for a treasure they 


did not find in the hands of the recognized teachers of | 
The most notable of these was George Fox, | 


the people. 
who in the years 1643-47 was going to and fro among 
men of all ways of thinking, to see if there were any 
who could speak to his condition, and show him where 
to find light and rest. As the period drew to a close, he 


found himself drawn off from these outer teachers to One | 


who spoke to him from within. It is under the 
1647 that he first records his meeting with any 
roused sympathy, and not antagonism, in him, 
whom he describes as ‘‘ friendly people.’’ From 


year 
who 
and 
this 


time begins his mission as a preacher who calls men from | 


the outward and the formal to the inward and the essen- 
tial in the spiritual life. 
statement that ‘‘ during all this time I was never joined 
in a profession of religion with any.’’ 

Was the year 1647 that in which the Society of Friends 


began to exist under that name, and with the essential | 
notes of character which have belonged to it ever since? | 


This is assumed by the historians of the Society,—by 
Gerard Crcesius, William Sewell, Samuel Janney, Pro- 
fessor —Thomas, of Haverford, and others. There is, 
however, no necessity for that assumption. The Society 
grew out of the cravings of the heart for fellowship and 


friendship with God, and not out of the work of any | 


man. It grew out of men’s weariness with theological 
refinements and distinctions, which occupied the minds, 
could not satisfy the hearts, of that generation. As 
William Penn shows, this mystical craving in the Seekers 
had assumed a form which approached so closely to the 
usages of Friends as to suggest an easy transition. Noth- 
ing more was required than the confidence of having 
found, after long seeking. 

I am confirmed in this belief that there was a Society 
of Friends before George Fox belonged to it, by his own 
statements. Ina paper he prepared in 1676, during his 
visit to Holland, he says: ‘‘ The truth sprang up first to 
us, SO as to be a people to the Lord, in Leicestershire in 
1644, in Warwickshire in 1645, in Nottinghamshire in 
1646, in Derbyshire in 1647, and in the adjacent counties 
in 1648, 1649, and 1650.’’ Taking this in connection 
with his statement as to his own independence of religious 
societies until 1647, and the beginning of his ministry in 
that year, I do not see how we can escape the inference 
that there was a Society of Friends before George Fox 
was a member of it, and while he was still engaged in 
that search after the knowledge of the true Guide which 
came to an end in 1647. 

Iam confirmed in this belief (1) by the name of the 
Society. George Fox, in his Journal, is careful to state 
the origin of every feature of the Society’s testimony and 
discipline, so far as these came under his notice. 
tells us nothing of the naming of the Society. Why was 
this, unless it was true that he was not present at the 
christening ? that it was named before he belonged to it ? 


The givers of the name may have taken it from John 15:15, | 


or they may have got it from some of Tauler’s disciples 
then preaching in England. Fox apparently knows noth- 
ing about the matter. 

(2) The intimate relation of the Seekers to the 
Friends. Not all the Seekers became Friends. William 
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But he | 
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| Erbury, the leading spirit among them, never did so, nor 

did Roger Williams. But we find Erbury’s wife among 
| the enthusiastic Quaker women who greeted James Naylor 
| as the Messiah in Bristol, and we trace many other 
| Seekers to the Society of Friends. In Westmoreland we 
have the record of Seeker societies, who became Quakers 
under George Fox’s teaching, and that with no wrench. 
Indeed, with the rise of Quakerism Seekerism rapidly 
| disappears out of the religious life of England. The one 
passed into the other as naturally as Fox, after his years 
of seeking, became a Friend. Is it absurd to suppose 
| that the transition took place in some even earlier than 
in him, when this supposition is confirmed by his own 
statement ? 

There is, however, a sense in which George Fox was 
the founder of the Society of Friends as we know it in 
history. He was the strongest mind in its membership, 
| and the most potent personal force in giving it shape. 
| Especially is this true of the Discipline of the Society, 
| established between 1666 and 1675, by which, as Pro- 

fessor Gummere says, Fox laid the abiding founda- 
| tion of the Society. This he did not effect without op- 
position from an extreme party among the Friends, who 
possibly stood for the Seeker principle. At any rate, the 
opposition was strongest in Westmoreland, where the 
| Seeker meetings had become Quakerly. 

Nothing can rob George Fox of his eminence as the 
prophet of the Inner Light and Life in an age of scholas- 
sic refinements. But he neither needs nor seeks any 
honor but what belongs to him. 


From The British Friend, Fourth month. 


THOUGHTS ON THE MINISTRY AND ITS 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


In common doubtless with many others, I have read with 
interest E. Vipont Brown’s suggestive and practical letter 
| concerning the ‘‘ acknowledgment ’’ of ministers. It is 
| evident that he is voicing a feeling very general through- 
out the Society, and that the conviction is gaining ground 
among us that our present system of recording ministers 
is open to objection and even to abuse. It is probable 
too that most of our recorded ministers share this feeling. 
| Many of us protested long and earnestly against being 
thus set apart, and only yielded the point in deference to 
| the wish of those older and wiser than ourselves. And 
| yet, all this notwithstanding, one cannot but feel that 
none of E. V. B.’s arguments go quite to the heart of the 
matter. Without some form of organization, the Quaker 
polity, like any other human framework, must become a 
mere fortuitous conglomeration of atoms; a certain 
amount of specialization of function is surely an essential 
to all good work. The recognition of this truth has led 
to the appointment of elders and overseers, to the ac- 
knowledgment of ministers, and to the formation of com- 
mittees for the care of small meetings and of non-mem- 
bers. By these means the Society definitely arranges for 
the fulfillment of the principal pastoral duties which a con- 
gregation owes to its members. There are other organ- 
izations equally important which deal with philanthropic 
or aggressive work, but these do not come within the 
| scope of an enquiry like the present. No one supposes, 

let us hope, that the fact of these pastoral appointments 

being made forms any bar to other Friends helping in the 

work, if able and willing to do so, but a special responsi- 
| bility does undoubtedly rest upon those chosen by the 
meeting for this purpose. Now would it not be a some- 
what anomalous proceeding to choose out one of these 
services, the ministry, and by a definite refusal on the 
part of the Church to acknowledge or sanction it, place it 








on a different footing from all the rest, and deprive those 
who perform it from the comfort and the cheer and the 
training and the discipline which union and codperation 
give? 

A writer in the current number of Zhe British Friend 


advocates the abolition of the Meetings on Ministry and | 


Oversight, and recommends that their duties be dis- 
charged by separate standing committees of elders and 


overseers, responsible to the monthly and quarterly meet- | 


ings. Why not also have standing committees of those 
who speak in meeting, which should meet from time to 
time to compare notes and discuss methods and to 
strengthen one another’s hands? Such mutual eldership 
contains great possibilities of helpfulness. The appoint 
ment to such a committee would constitute a practical ac- 
knowledgment of a member’s gift, but would not carry 
with it a life-long separation. This would be a distinct 
step in advance, for when we come to look into E. V. B.’s 


arguments, they mostly tell not against acknowledgment | 
The remedies | 
for the evils he deplores, or at least for such of them as | 
| kinds of 


in itself, but against its life-long duration. 


can be met by improvements in methods and organiza- 
tion, would seem to be twofold: first, greater freedom in 


acknowledgment, and second, periodical revision of the | 


list of ministers. With regard to the first, one must 
always bear in mind the almost infinite variety in the 
personnel and in the needs of an average congregation. 
There are the children, with their love for the concrete, 
the sorrowful, the aged, the busy and harassed ones, the 
uninstructed, the intellectual, the emotional, the careless 


and indifferent, the anxious and seeking, the restless and | 


unsettled ones. It is evident that gifts of the most 


varied and diverse nature may all find their right place, | 
nay, are absolutely essential in the teaching, shepherding, 
and building up of the meeting. 


No more suicidal policy 
could be conceived than that which would restrict the 


vocal service among us to any one school of thought or | 


style of expression. Then as concerns the second pro- 
posed remedy : a periodical revision of the list of minis- 
ters would afford useful opportunity for friendly criticism, 
counsel, and encouragement which would, as a recent 
writer in Zhe Friend remarks, come with more weight 
from the meeting in its corporate capacity than from an 
individual elder. This would strengthen the feeling of 
the minister being responsible to the meeting, it would 
tend to do away with the sense of separation, and keep 
all the members of a meeting in touch with one another. 

But many of the evils touched upon by E. V. B. have 
no necessary connection with the acknowledgment of 
ministers, or any other arrangement, however imperfect ,— 
and such can only be met by individual faithfulness, self- 
restraint, and sympathy. When one remembers the 
humbling and exhausting nature of the particular service 
under review, it is difficult to see where the jealousies 
and ambitions referred to, come in. It is probable, 
moreover, that the numbing effect which the minister’s 
gallery is said to have on the sense of responsibility in 
the meeting at large, is due rather to the natural respect 
felt for the character and age of the Friends who sit 
there, and above all to the frequency and length of their 
utterances,—rather than to the mere fact of their ac- 
knowledgment. It is alike the duty and privilege of all 
Friends, whether in office or out of it, to see that oppor- 
tunity is left for the development of fresh gifts, and that 
such gifts are wisely fostered and trained. The sad in- 
dictments of ministers exceeding their gift, and of speak- 
ing in meeting becoming rather a ‘‘ habit than a con- 
cern,’’—surely point to grave unfaithfulness somewhere, 
but can hardly be said to spring directly, if at all, from 
our method of acknowledgment. 


| mere matter of arrangement or of method. 
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But the real needs of the Society go deeper than any 
We need 
more pastoral care, more sympathy with the sick, the poor, 
and the sorrowful among us—more insight into one an- 
other’s lives and circumstances—more willingness to bear 
one another’s burdens. We need to reach a higher level 
in Our ministry, to cast away all unworthy distrust of one 
another—all slavish dependence either upon prearrange- 
ment or upon its absence. We need to realize that there 
is infinite variety in the work of the Holy Spirit, that the 
Almighty Father has many commissions for his children 
to execute, and that there are many ways in which his 
messages may be given. ‘The prepared sermon (or ‘‘ sub- 


| ject;’’ as long as we have the reality we will not quarrel 
| about the name ;) the written paper, the carefully-thought- 
| out exposition, the heartfelt testimony, the earnest ap- 


peal, the impromptu outpouring of praise or prayer, the 
‘«gospel’’ address, the homely illustration, the telling 
narrative—all these have their place in the ministry of 
the Church if every class of hearers is to be fed and nur- 
tured and built up. And for this service we need all 
‘‘ ministers.’’ Every healthy congregation 
should have these in all stages of development, from the 
young and inexperienced ones gradually learning the joy 
of drawing water for others out of the wells of salvation, 
to the tried veteran and aged saint. 

But our real need lies deeper than any of these things. 
‘«’Tis life of which our nerves are scant ’’—a more earn- 
est and strenuous inner life—greater spirituality. We 


| need to guard the fire within, to keep open the pathway 


between our souls and God, to fathom the mysteries of 
prayer,—in a word to be filled with all the fullness of God. 
We are too easily content with our low attainments, and 


| with our faint and uncertain grasp of spiritual verities. 


We forget that not failure, but low aim, iscrime. We 
must translate into our lives the prophecy of the servant 
of the Lord in Isaiah, of whom it was said ‘‘ He shall not 
flag nor be discouraged until he have set righteousness in 
the earth,’’ and this can only come about by a close and 


| intimate companionship with the Source of strength. As 


has been said, ‘‘ The servant of the Lord must be chosen 
of God, inspired by God, equipped by God, grasped and 
held up by God, useful only because he is used, influen- 
tial because he is influenced, victorious because he is 
obedient, a good speaker because he is a good listener.’’ 
This is our ideal and we will be satisfied with nothing 
less. M. A. WALLIs. 


POINTS FROM DR. ABBOTT’S LECTURES. 

Paper by Mary B. Paxson, of Philadelphia, read before Philadel- 

phia First-day School Union. 
To those who hold fast to a traditional belief in the ver- 
bal inspiration of the Bible ; to all of us indeed, in greater 
or less degree, by virtue of those old traditions; the 
thought comes naturally that the Jews were a nation 
especially favored of God, who sent his divine messengers 
to enlighten and to guide them, who made them his 
**chosen people.’’ Their records show us colossal figures 
of saint and prophet, to whom God spoke as he speaks 
not to common men, as he spoke not to the leaders of 
other nations then. In their unique experience, these 
men stand wide apart from all the world besides, sepa- 
rated by the miraculous spiritual influence which made 
them what they were, which comes not now, we have 
been used to think, to any, however godly. 

Of all the many changes in accepted habits of thought 
which the scientific investigation of the Bible has induced, 
the one which has most definite practical significance for 
us to-day is, perhaps, that which modifies this exclusive 

















character of Jewish prophets and teachers, which takes 
from them something of their supernatural character. 

We no longer picture to ourselves the great law-giver 
on Mt. Sinai, wrapped in wonder and glory, his human 
ears thrilled with the power immeasurable, the sweetness 
ineffable of the divine voice. We see him rather asa 
very good man, wise to read in past experience the great 
laws of underlying human progress, strong to lead his 
people in paths of progress. 

We no longer think of one great singer, God-inspired, 
whose. songs have come down to us still fresh and vivid 
with their words of praise, humility, and love, but see in- 
stead, in what we call the Psalms of David, the poetry 
which many centuries of upward striving accumulated 
slowly in a nation’s literature. 

Is there loss in this changed conception? A little, 
perhaps. The halo is less bright about the heads of those 
old saints. But instead, we gain the stimulus of this 
great thought, that the God who through twelve cen- 
turies led the children of Israel to higher and higher 
levels of spiritual life, will so lead, has so led us, and all 
men; the Power who spoke through poet, sage, and 
prophet to those men of old, has, from that time till now, 
been speaking to the world through its spiritual leaders, 
through those who have forgotten all things else in con- 
secration to some great ideal, holding themselves self- 
dedicated to the eternal Law of Right as it has been re- 
vealed to them. The prophets of God have walked 
visibly amongst us in the guise of common men. We 
look back over the intervening centuries, and note how 
Savonarola, Francis of Assisi, Luther, and many others 
of less world-wide fame, are but part of along procession, 
who, from Moses down, have held aloft the ethical 
standard of the world. In our own land, Emerson and 
Whittier, Garrison and Lucretia Mott, Sumner and 
Lincoln, each in turn had a message to deliver, lived to 
deliver it, illumined one small part of God’s great plan, 
and passed away to be followed by the leaders of to-day, 
who are speaking now, by voice and pen, by life and 
character, to deaf ears it may be, but ever speaking ; and 
who in turn will pass away to make room for those who 
can lead the world still higher. 

In Christian communities the Jews have always been a 
class apart; it has taken eighteen centuries for the most 
advanced of Christendom to learn the lesson of charity 
towards them ; and the main cause of this repugnance 
seems to be that they, especially taught and led, especially 
favored of God, proved renegade at last. What measure 
of condemnation shall rest upon those who saw God 
manifested in Jesus Christ and yet believed not, is not for 
us to say. The vital point for us lies elsewhere. Be- 
cause we have been given to know God’s dealings with 
the Israelites of old, and may draw the lesson of their 
failures and successes ; because the inspiration of the life 
of Jesus is our heritage; because by many lips, through 
many lives, the message which he brought has been, from 
then till now, reiterated and exemplified; because 
the voice which spoke to Moses speaks to us, we must 
bear, equally with the Jews, the responsibility that comes 
with wide opportunity. We too are renegade if ‘‘ some 
great cause, God’s new Messiah,’’ finds us opposed or 
weakly faltering. 

In brief, then, the old traditions say: ‘‘ God spoke 
to Moses, to Isaiah, to David, and they have given us 
words of guidance. This is true surely ; we will learn 
from them what they can teach. But the new thought 
adds force and breadth to the conception, saying: God 
leads us now as then, through the same agencies, by the 
same paths, to the same goal. 

That that goal is still far off, with much of struggle 
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and endeavor to be passed through e’er it is reached, is 
true indeed; but most of us turned away from Dr. 
Abbott's second lecture with a stronger faith in its ulti- 
mate attainment. 

The reality and wide significance of the Bible prom- 
ises were strikingly presented. The most destructive 
criticism touches not this vital point, that the Bible is 
indeed our Father’s will, his covenant, his testament to 
us, from which we can inherit as his children ; and that 
much of that inheritance has already been entered upon 
is reason for a deeper trust than any mere tradition of 
infallibility can give. 

In man’s progress towards control of natural forces, 
predicted thus at a time when those forces, so far from 
being harnessed to do his bidding, were wild and awful 
agencies, dominating him rudely ; in the universal peace 
which, having long been a matter of course to us in civil 
affairs, may now be at least hoped for in international 
concerns as well, although so strange a dream three 
thousand years ago; in the assurance of immortality, 
which, from the pagan darkness of the ancient world, 
comes to us in Bible records and there only, but which is 
to-day so sure a truth to most of us; we find our guar- 
antee that the further progress which is there promised, 
is, though it seem so slow in coming, nevertheless a thing 
assured. 

‘¢ The earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, 
as the waters cover the sea.’’ (Isaiah 11: 9.) New 
courage for the long struggle about us and within springs 
from this promise ; the evil will not, in the nature of 
things cannot, last. Long ago the world was dark. The 
Light has been gathering through the ages in a slow 
dawning. Already the highest mountain peaks are 
touched and glowing with a radiance divine. The sun of 
righteousness is rising, and the mists and vapors,—sin, 
want, and unbelief,—will vanish in the light of a new day. 

In the synagogue of each old Jewish city, the place of 
the great altar was taken by the Book containing the Law 
of God. This was their object of reverence ; their sim- 
ple worship included the reading of the Law with prayer 
and praise. Related to this, as effect to cause, we note 
the high ethical standards of the Jews, which more than 
any other fact marks them unique ; and again as natural 
effect of high ideals we find in many phases of their na- 
tional life results which other peoples have only slowly 
come to after many centuries, or have not even yet at- 
tained. 

An educational system, narrow it is true, but popular ; 
a social system unmarred by caste ; an industrial system 
which prescribed some handicraft for every man, and prac- 
tically eliminated poverty until the oppression of Roman 
taxation came in as a disturbing factor ; slavery legally 
permitted, but practically extinct ; asystem of government 
approximating to the best types of to-day ; these Jewish 
peculiarities are the outgrowth of the Law of God, in- 
terpreted by men of wisdom and insight, and applied to 
the daily affairs of life. 

‘* All Law is rooted in God,’’—this is the message of 
Israel to the world. From the no law of the anarchist ; 
from the despotic law of force, the ‘‘ might makes right ’’ 
of barbarous eras; from the law of the majority, our 
modern idol of Rousseau’s making ; we turn to the old 
Hebraistic ideal of the law of right, and feel that we have 
reached firm ground. Those who can see amid the dust 
of life, can hear amid the din of strife and toil, point out 
to us the lines along which human endeavor must work if 
human progress is to be made. The Law of God! The 
Law of God! Working in man and nature, exemplified 
in history and science,—this we must study and oédey. 

A deep pathos helps to emphasize the lesson of that 
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New Testament incident in which Jesus and the rich 
young ruler stand together, marking with vivid insistance 
not to be forgotten, the contrast between the Old and 
New dispensation. In Hoffman’s well-known picture of 
this scene, the generations of intellectual culture and per- 
sonal refinement, the pure life, the upward striving, all 
shine out in the sad, sweet, strong face of the young man, 
with his slender, supple fingers, his rich apparel, and 
graceful ease of carriage. Outside we see the leper, sick, 
and foul ; between, the Master. 

‘*Good Master, what shall I do that I may inherit 
eternal life?’’ 

‘¢ Thou knowest the commandments. Do not commit 
adultery ; Do not steal; Do not kill; Do not bear false 
witness ; Defraud not ; Honor thy father and thy mother.’’ 
‘« Master, all these have I observed from my youth 
up ? 

‘¢ One thing thou lackest: go thy way, sell whatever 
thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven: and come, take up the cross and 
follow me.”’ 

‘*And he was sad at that saying and went away 
grieved : for he had great possessions.’’ (Mark ro.) 

A progressive revelation! The old Mosaic law, good 
for its time, is found inadequate. In its place: ‘‘I say 
unto you that ye love one another as / have loved you.’’ 

What those five words really mean, what utter sacrifice 
and self-abnegation, we may gather from the record of the 
life of Jesus. Many to whom the ten commandments are 
an easy lesson, ‘‘ turn away sorrowful before this harder 
one. The easy, conventional goodness which holds fast 
to all the sweets of life with one hand, while trying to 
do a measure of God’s work with the other, fails to satisfy 
the vague unrest which brings so many to the Master’s 
feet with the old question: ‘* Good Master, what shall I 
do that I may inherit eternal life?’’ Was it not St. 
Augustine who said: ‘* Thou hast made us for thyself, 
and our hearts are restless till they rest in thee’’? We 
crave the blessing, but will not pay the price, though he 
whom we can trust has told us, ‘‘ My yoke is easy and my 
burden is light.’’ 

‘« Truly a thinking man is the worst enemy the prince 
of darkness can have ; every time such a one announces 
himself, 1 doubt not there runs a shudder through the 
Nether Empire.”’ 

Carlyle’s rather rough phrases frequently present deep 
truths very strikingly, and this is a case in point. 

Assuredly we live now in an age of thinking men, an 
age of investigation, of faith founded on knowledge, not 
tradition. 


us, is it not because the church has too much depended 
on this weak instrument, ignoring the stronger one made 
ready to its hand ? 

The truths discerned by spiritual insight in an age 
before science, are corroborated by all the light which 
science throws upon the sources of their manifestation. 
To dread the light which reason, God-given as it also is, 
may throw upon past records, argues a strange lack of 
faith in the Bible one must so carefully protect. It is of 
no such flimsy material that it will shatter into dust, like 
some old mummy, at the first new breath of air. If this 
were so, why better let it go, we still should havea guid- 
ing light though lacking this long trusted one. But we 
will not give it up, for it can stand even rough handling 
if need be, and be none the worse. 

We know that there are truths beyond reason ; we be- 
lieve much that we cannot prove. But there are those to 


whom the higher vision is denied, who must reach truth 


A traditional belief in God is now no weapon | 
with which to fight agnosticism, however well it may have | 
served in times gone by. If infidelity is growing amongst | 
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by reason, if at all. Even to such the Bible will yield its 
treasures to honest search and singleness of purpose. 

‘« Do not determine truth by considering its effects,’’ 
said Dr. Abbott. ‘* ‘ What is Truth ?’ this simply should 
be our question, trusting that the God of humanity and of 
truth will take care of both. Many substitute 
the Bible for God. It is rather a nay to him.’’ 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 20.—FirtH Montu 16, 1897. 
CHEERFUL GIVING. 


| GOLDEN TEexT.—Let each man do according as he hath purposed in 








his heart ; not grudgingly, or of necessity : for God 
loveth a cheerful giver.—II. Cor. 9: 7. 


Scripture reading: II. Cor. 1-15. 
HISTORICAL. 


In reading this lesson, one is struck with Paul’s keen, 
yet loving insight into the weakness and strength of aver 
age human nature. His early education was philosophi- 
cal and religious and was the best foundation for his later 
work. But it was in the school of humanity itself that 
the Apostle gained his wonderful knowledge of men. In 


| his wanderings, by land and sea, he came in contact with 


many nations and with all classes. He had the oppor- 
tunity of studying mankind under conditions vouchsafed 
to few, for he rescued men from all grades of vice ; he 
encountered all shades of human passion, from sordid 
avarice, seeking his death because Christianity interfered 
with trade, to fanatic frenzy, employing assassins for theo- 
logic reasons ; he was cheered and encouraged by staunch 
friendships, untiring self sacrifice, and heroic devotion to 
Christian duty. All pages of the record of humanity lay 
open to his sight. And in Paul’s ability to learn therein 
lay much of his rare, magnetic power over men. We 
talk wonderingly of the amazing gifts of attraction and 


| compulsion endowing the favored few ; it isa question of 


the ability to learn from this Book of Life and to apply 
that learning. These are they, that, having eyes, see ; 
having ears, hear; and having understanding, perceive 


| the ways of God and man. 


The poor disciples of the faith were in need of mate- 
rial aid, and Paul bore in mind not only the necessities to 
be relieved, but the moral health and life accruing to the 
givers. With what kindly shrewdness he prepares the 
Corinthians that they may be ready with their contribu- 


| tion ‘‘ as a matter of bounty and not as of covetousness ’’ ! 


With what sympathy has he recognized that men’s highest 
actions are evoked by commendation and a high standard 
of expectation! ‘‘I know the forwardness of your 
minds and your zeal hath provoked many.”’ 
The Apostle loved justice: ‘‘I mean not that other 
men be eased and ye burdened ; but that now 
your abundance may be a supply for their want, that their 


| abundance may also bea supply for your want, that there 


may be equality.’’ 
TEACHING. 


It seems a deplorable fact that true Christian charity, 
the disposition to give freely to relieve another’s want, 
increases in loving spontaneity as we descend the ranks of 
society. This is a serious arraignment, and certainly 
there are many and notable exceptions. But, notwith- 
standing these shining lights, the wealthy and the well-to- 
do mainly miss their opportunities in this direction. It 
is the testimony of workers among the very poor that 
nowhere outside the abodes of extreme poverty is seen 
such universal and cheerful giving, whether it be of self 
or of belongings. The questions rise: Why is this true? 
How long shall it be true? We are loth to think that only 
the discipline of privation can teach heart-sympathy, yet 
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this is the conclusion that the facts seem to press upon us. 
To share the last crust, to pawn the only coat for cover- 
ing for a neighbor, whose sole claim is necessity, argues a 
warmth of sympathy that only fellow experiences in suffer- 
ing can supply. It is that sense of fellowship that opens 
the heart. Can it be that comfort and luxury narrow our 
sympathies and shut us off from the joy of the giver? 
Doubtless a thrifty sense of prudent foresight, love of 
independence, and a wise provision therefor are fruitful of 
cautious giving, but let us not bow down before prudence 
to the neglect of brotherly love. Each is his brother’s 
keeper. He is the rich man whose wants are simple ; let 
us carefully order our lives within the limits of ‘‘ plain 
living and high thinking ’’ and keep our ears open to the 
calls of suffering humanity. 

It was George W. Childs who said: ‘I have learned 
that the only riches I can call mine are those I have given 
away.’’ He held himself responsible to his Master for a 
wise stewardship for the good of many. He who has never 
relieved want has missed one of the purest, deepest joys 
of life—a blessedness akin to that of our Lord. 

The need of material giving is many-sided. Do we 
sufficiently appreciate the fuller life which might be 
developed in our own Society if its labors were more 
abundantly supported, pecuniarily, by its members? 
Money means power, the power to do good. It means 
more perfect organization, greater possibilities of exten- 
sion, a wider philanthropic field, a more abounding 
energy of action. Money is not the mainspring of life, 
—that is love,—but it is the sinews of our war with 
apathy, ignorance, and vice. We owe it not less to our- 
selves than to our religion that we uphold the hands of our 
willing workers with a ready heart, ‘‘ not grudgingly, or 
of necessity,’’ but joyfully, remembering that he which 


soweth bountifully shall also reap bountifully. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


NEW YORK QUARTERLY MEETING. 


In 1656 Richard Smith, a Friend, arrived at Boston, and 
being banished thence, settled at Oyster Bay, Long Island. 
In 1657, Robert Hodgson, Mary Wetherhead, Dorothy 
Waugh, and others arrived at New York. Through the 
labors of these and other Friends meetings were estab- 
lished at Oyster Bay, Gravesend, Jamaica, Hempstead, 
Flushing, etc. In 1676 a quarterly meeting was held at 
Flushing ; a yearly meeting was held at the same place in 
1692, in 1695 it was detached from New England, and in 
1694 was removed to New York City. 

At the present time there are belonging to New York 
Quarterly Meeting thirteen meeting-houses, ten recorded 
ministers, and eleven other speakers. 

The only meeting-house of our body now in New York 
city is at 15th street and Rutherfurd Place. It is one and 
a quarter miles from Grand Central Station at 42d street, 
about two miles from Jersey City Ferries, and one mile 
from Long Island Railroad. Address John L. Griffen, 
143 W. 69th street, New York City. 

Brooklyn meeting house, on Schermerhorn street, 
between Smith street and Boerum Place, about one mile 
from Annex Ferry, foot of Fulton street, running to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Jersey City. Address Henry 
Haviland, 202 Quincy street, Brooklyn, New York. 

Orange meeting-place, Orange, N. J., in the Library 
Building, Main street, half a mile from West Orange sta- 
tion, on Erie Railroad. From Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Market street, Newark, take trolley to Main street, 
Orange. Address S. Raymond Roberts, Glen Ridge, 
New Jersey. 

Cornwall Meeting is one mile from Cornwall station 








on the Erie Railroad, and about the same distance from 
Orr street Station. Address Rowland Cock, Cornwall, 
New York. 

Smith Clove is a quarter mile from Woodbury Station 
on Erie Railroad. Address James Seaman, Woodbury 
Falls, N. Y. 

Kakiat meeting is one and one-half miles from Mount 
Ivy station, on the New Jersey & New York railroad. 
Friends coming on the West Shore railroad will be met 
at West Haverstraw station, about four miles from the 
house. Address Josiah Concklin, or Almira Sherwood, 
Pomona, Rockland county, N. Y. 

Late in the last century Dr. Benjamin Anthony, a 
Friend, settled in what is now Rockland county. Soon 
after, David Sands had a meeting at Isaac Concklin’s, 
two or three miles distant (the old house is still standing). 
In 1792 a meeting was indulged at Samuel Allison’s, in 
the township of Haverstraw, then at Isaac Odell’s, in 
Ramapo, later at Jonathan Seaman’s, and Jonah Sea- 
man’s, and in 1815 the meeting-house was built and some 
years ago made higher and otherwise improved. It is on 
high ground, surrounded by fine forest trees. 

Westbury Meeting is one mile from Westbury Station, 
on Long Island Railroad. Address Isaac Hicks, West- 
bury station, N. Y. 

Manhasset, three miles from Great Neck station, on 
North Side Division of Long Island Railroad. Address 
John Keese, Great Neck, or Isaac Sherwood, Manhasset, 
New York. 

Matinecock, one mile from Locust Valley, on the 
Oyster Bay branch of Long Island Railroad. Address 
W. Burling Cocks, Locust Valley, or Frederick E. Willets, 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 

Flushing Meeting is on Broadway street, Flushing, 
L. I., three squares from Bridge Street station, on Long 
Island Railroad. The house was built in 1695. Address 
Abram Bell, Bayside, Queens county, N. Y. 

Jericho Meeting is two miles from Hicksville, on the 
mair. line of Long Island Railroad. The house was built 
in 1787, and established as a monthly meeting in 1789. 
Address Daniel Underhill, Jericho, Long Island, N. Y. 

Bethpage is one mile from Farmingdale station, on 
main line of Long Island Railroad. The first house was 
built in 1744, and a preparative meeting established pre- 
vious to 1773. Address Jesse Merritt, Farmingdale, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

Jerusalem is one and a half miles from Wantagh sta- 
tion, on Montauk Division of Long Island Railroad. 
The present house was built in 1827. Address Alexander 
C. Bunker, Wantagh, Long Island, N. Y. 

* * 

Notre —In issue of Fourth month 17, last clause on 
Nottingham meetings, Hawn should read Fawn, or rather 
Fawn Grove. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD ‘‘ ETHICAL CuLTURE.’’—The way 
for the Christian Church to counteract whatever is erro- 
neous in the Societies of Ethical Culture is to preserve 
and present all that they possess of value and add what 
they lack ; it is to preach a righteousness of life, and not, 
as a substitute for it, a correctness of opinion; it is to 
show that the Christian Church and the Christian faith 
can teach higher ethical ideals and present more power- 
ful and more enduring ethical impulses than any school 
of agnosticism ; it is to inspire a greater passion for 
righteousness, and to make every revival of religion a re- 
vival of the spirit which does justly and loves mercy and 
walks humbly with God.— Zhe Outlook. 
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OUR ANNUAL MEETING. 
WE never approach the week of our annual gathering 
without that the time, strength, and 
material substance expended may produce a lasting im- 
pression for good. 
with 


in things spiritual, 


a prayer arising 
Surely if the many that come together 
‘* one accord in one place’’ have a desire for growth 


degree at least, realized. There is an unceasing craving 
— even if wholly concealed from human observation—for 
something better than we yet have known, and our wor- 
shipful instinct tells us this best thing must come to the 
spirit. We see that when all conceivable outward needs 
are supplied, this inward longing is not satisfied, there- 
fore we know it is that touch which links us to the Divine 
and Eternal One that alone will satisfy this craving of 
the human soul. 

It is true that much of the time of our gathering is 
occupied, and rightfully so, with the concerns, educa- 
tional and otherwise, that affect the best welfare of our 
flock and those allied to us. And these concerns cannot 
be said to be other than religious, because in their care 
and pursuit we are trying to observe the rule given us by 
the Master, of doing for others that which we would 
desire for ourselves. And it is of great importance that 
we take counsel together concerning these things, learn- 
ing to respect each others’ opinions and seeking knowledge 
from their wisdom or experience. 

But combined with our work we need the frequent 
seasons of quiet, when we can retire into the inner 
chamber, where the perturbed, and perhaps ruffled, spirit 


can be calmed and we can be refreshed by the silent 


message from the ever present One, comparable to the 


dew that 
strengthen 


falls 
for 


in the nighttime to invigorate and 
the labor that awaits In these 
seasons there may spring into life that sure word of faith 
that is destined to be, later on 
consolation of many hearts. 
How often, when such conditions have been observed, 
do we hear the expression, 
have had ! 


us. 


+9? 


I am so glad to have been here! 
has been a growth, which if nurtured when the home life 
is again entered upon, will be productive of good. In 
any body of thoughtful people there is a great variety of 
mind, and this is the case when our yearly meeting is 
assembled, and necessarily there must be a spirit of sub- 
mission that will enable each one to keep the strong 
human will under control, 
but 


so as not 
be willing to yield to the 


to contend for 


mastery, prevailing sense 


, voiced to the comfort and | 


| Samuel Matlack, Fifth month 2 
| year of her age. 


‘What a good meeting we | 
And there | 
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i of shies: thea. This is sutiiite necessary if our 


| meetings are to be held in accord with the good olden 
| time advice, ‘‘to hold them in the authority of truth.”’ 
| Let each one of us strive for such a desirable attainment 
— 





WE published last week an article by Prof. Allen C 
Thomas, of Haverford College, and this week we give 
one by Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson, Principal of the 


| Central High School of this city,—both discussing the 


| Society 








| will be seen, discuss it with competent knowledge. 
that desire will be met, and in some | 


| of 


relation of George Fox to the rise and organization of the 


of Friends. The divergence of view between 


them is upon the question whether Fox gathered the So 
ciety himself, or whether he was simply one among a 


number who joined in forming it. The question is an in- 


teresting one in our early history, and both writers, it 
ur 
friend Professor Thompson, though by birth a Covenanter 
Presbyterian, comes of a Quaker ancestry on his mother’s 
side, and has always taken a lively interest in the liter- 


ature and history of the Society. 


IT will be a satisfaction, we are sure, to learn that the two colored 
schools in South Carolina are beneficiaries under the will of the late 
Hannah Willets, of Manhasset, Long Island, to the extent of a bequest 
$2,500 each. This is the first considerable gift, we believe, that 
has been made to the Laing School. The Schofield School has a small 
endowment fund, amounting now to $23,500. If the endowment funds 
of the seéhools could be considerably increased, it would relieve the 
continua! strain of raising funds for current expenses. 


BIRTHS. 

ROBERTS.—At Conshohocken, Pa., Fourth month 23, 1897, to 
Isaac and Ruth Thomas Roberts, a daughter, who has been named 
Mary Thomas. 

MacMINN.—At Du Bois, Pa., Fourth month 
Herman S. and Cora H. Fisher 
Marjorie. 


3°; 


1897, to 
MacMinn, a daughter, 


named 


MARRIAGES. 


MARTINDALE—FOULK.—At the home of the bride, Home- 
ville, Pa., on Fourth month 27, 1897, by Friends’ ceremony, Chester 
P. Martindale, son of S. L. Martindale, of Oxford, Pa., and Bertha 
M., daughter of T. J. Foulk. 


DEATHS. 


CLAYTON—In Philadelphia, on the 14th of Fourth month, 1897, 
Frank S. Clayton, of Ehren, Florida, son of the late Reece P. and 
Emma L. Clayton, aged 26 years and 2 months; a member of West 
Grove Preparative and New Garden Monthly Meeting, Chester Co., 
Pennsy)vania. 

Interment at Friends’ graveyard, Darby, Pa., on the 18th. 

MATLACK.—In Trenton, N. J., at the home of her brother, 
1897, Mary B. Matlack, in the 69th 


“» 


OAKFORD.—Third month 18, 1897, William L. Oakford, aged 
82 years. 


Interred in Friends’ burying-ground at Darby, Pa. 


ROBERTS.—At the residence of her brother Ezekiel Roberts, 
near Emerson, Ohio, Second month 12, 1897, after a brief illness, 
Mary Roberts, in her 86th year; a member of Short Creek Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Having removed, with her parents, from Gwynedd, Pa., at an early 
age, she retained many distinct and pleasant recollections of her former 
home. She was ‘“‘Aunt Mary” to all who knew her, and her espe- 


cially guileless life was blessed with a peaceful and painless close. 
M. 
CORRECTION.—In the notice of the decease of Ephraim T. Fenton, 
last week, his home was given ‘‘in Upper Dublin”’ 
been near Fox Chase, ) 


; it should have 
fontgomery county, Pa. 
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MAP OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


Tue new map of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, prepared 
under the direction of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, but authorized by the Representative 
Committee of the Yearly Meeting, has now been published, 
and is for sale by Friends’ Book Association, 15th and 
Race streets. It has been engraved by J. L. Smith, an 
experienced map-maker, and covers a large sheet, which 
may be conveniently folded. 

This map shows the location of all the meetings, 
meeting-houses, burial-grounds, First-day schools, and 
other schools, in the Yearly Meeting, and the convenient 
means of access, by railroad, etc., to them. It will be 
an indispensable companion to all who wish to be and to 
keep informed concerning these matters. 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, as the map shows, is lo- 
cated entirely east of the Susquehanna river and Chesa- 
peake Bay, and with the exception of Millville, Mordans- 
ville, and Berwick, (the last a closed house), entirely 
south of the East Branch of the Susquehanna. But thus 
limited, it is spread over a wide area. From Millville, in 
Columbia county, in the mountains of Pennsylvania, the 
most northern meeting, to Easton, in Talbot county, on 
the ‘* Eastern Shore’’ of Maryland, the most southern 
meeting, is, as indicated by this map, 165 miles in a 
straight line, but much more than that, of course, by 
any practicable route of travel. From East Branch, in 
Monmouth county, N. J., the most easterly meeting, to 
Bear Gap, in Northumberland county, Pa., which is 
about the most westerly one, is similarly, 121 miles. 

Further analysis of the facts shown by the map would 


be interesting, but must be reserved to another time. The | 


price of the map is 25 cents. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SUMMER MEETING. 
AT the meeting of the First-day School Committee (of 
Philadelphia Y. M.), on the 3d instant, the report of a 
sub committee was presented and approved for the holding 
of a summer meeting at Wilmington, Del., next month. 
The meeting is to be for those engaged or especially 
interested in First day School work, superintendents, 


teachers, and others. It is proposed to hold it for three 
days, beginning on the evening of Third-day, Sixth 
month 22, and closing on the afternoon of the 25th. 
Three sessions will be held on each day, the 23d, 24th, 
and 25th,—probably from 9g to 12, and from 2 to 4. 
Study of the Old Testament, and of the New, and Primary 
Teaching, will be the principal work of the day session ; 
the three evenings, (22d, 23d, and 24th), will be devoted 
to more general uses,—lectures, etc. Prof. George A. 
Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, an interested and 
scholarly student of the Bible, and author of many papers 
on it (including a recent series on St. Paul, in the 
American Friend), will probably occupy an evening. 

Arrangements for the meeting will be made as soon as 
possible, and due announcement made. It will be 
necessary for those who propose to attend regularly, and 
take part in the study, to decide upon this in advance, 
and have their names duly registered. 


é THE chemist of the Agricultural Department, in Washington, 
thinks that the oil made of sunflower seed, which he says is a perfect 
substitute for olive oil, is the coming salad oil. 


— 


Islands, among the mixed descendents of the Irish banished long ago 
by Cromwell to the West Indies. ‘‘ One can occasionally hear negro 
sailors in the London docks, who cannot speak a word of English, 


talking Irish to the old Irish apple women who gather around the 
docks.” 


| received. 


| miles in extent, I think. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE COLORED 
SCHOOLS. 

RESPECTED FRIEND, Anna M. Jackson: I have received 

the Schofield Bulletin for Third month, also an enclosed 

supplement, by which I learn that the Schofield School 

received in Third month in cash donations $863 65. 

That was liberal, but not too much. 

The supplement stated that there were 380 recorded 
pupils at the Laing School, with an average attendance 
of 340. The cash receipts during Third month were $68. 

Now, why this difference between these schools, has been 
a subject of thought to me, and as I understand that thee 
is familiar with their workings, I thought thee could give 
some explanation for such a state of things. I know very 
little of Abby. Her heart seems bound to her work, and 
she has my heartfelt sympathies. As she seems to have 
so wide a field for the exercise of her benevolence, I think 
she should be better sustained. I was greatly surprised 
at the doings of the Swarthmore Conference. Three 
thousand members of our Society, the very cream of our 
membership, had this before the Conference, and only 
contributed for her aid $100. 

The Society of Friends is not so few in numbers, or 
limited in means that it cannot maintain two schools for 
colored children and keep them in sufficient funds to 
enable them to carry on their work to the best advan- 
tage. Our meeting here is very small, and all are in 
moderate means, yet each might give one dollar a year 
to this cause, and not incommode themselves much. A 
few might give five, and still abound. 

Thine, ww... 


The above are some extracts from a letter recently 
I have beer so often asked similar questions, 
that I shall be glad if I may make some reply through 
the pages of the INTELLIGENCER. 

The Schofield School is well known. It is located in 
a town which is a health resort, and therefore has many 
Northern visitors in the winter time. It needs more 
money than the Laing School because it has a boarding 
department and extensive industries. It owns a valuable 
property and has unlimited opportunities for growth, if 
those interested in its welfare would supply the means, 
either by augmenting the endowment, or by increasing 
the yearly income. It should have, not less, but more 
money each year, from Friends. 

The Laing School is off the route of travel. A visitor 
is a delightful novelty. Although founded by Friends, 
there are very few Friends who have ever been there. 
The few who visit the school become its enthusiastic sup- 
porters. When I was at Mt. Pleasant, last winter, it was 
the on/y school for colored children in a large district, 12 
I saw children who walked 
seven miles to school. This school has over one hundred 
more day pupils than has Schofield. A hundred are 


| little tots, taken without ‘‘ tax,’’ on the strength of county 


money to be received. Last year only $40 was paid by 
the county ; the highest ever paid was $80. The teachers 
in the Laing School except the principal, Abby D. Munro, 
and the Industrial teacher Anna M. Nicholas, are all 
colored. They are refined and ladylike, and the school 


| will compare favorably with any school in the North of 
| the same grade. 
THE Irish, or Gelic, language it is said, is spoken in the Bahama | 


It is pitiful that support is not more 
freely and more promptly given. The Laing School has 
never a debt, but each winter, Abby Munro and Anna M. 
Nicholas are left without their own salaries, often for 
several months, and at the present time they have had 
nothing since First month. Each year, the money finally 
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comes, but there is much inconvenience and anxiety 
connected with the delay. 


In addition to the Laing School, the Munro Orphan- | 


age had, last winter when I was there, 21 inmates. Only 
two of these were over 12 years of age. They are 
entirely taken care of by Abby Munro by the aid of 
private contributions, and the contents of parcels sent 
from the North. 

Anna Nicholas is engaged ina beautiful work of build- 
ing little homes for poor colored people who repay her 
in small sums. 

There is no reason except the lack of funds why this 
school should not add industry to industry, and continu- 
ally enlarge its scope. It has stood, as Abby expresses it, 
‘*like a beacon light’’ for the colored people, and was 
for a long time their only friend in that vicinity. 

New York, Fifth month 1. ANNA M. JACKSON. 


FROM MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOL. 
Private letter, Fourth month 25, from Abby D. Munro. 

Miss NicHo.as, [teacher of Industries], has been attend- 
ing to the building of a little house on one of the lots 
which she sold. [She bought some land, on her personal 
responsibility, to sell out to the colored people.] It is 
a very interesting case. The man and woman who bought 
it are very industrious, saving people. About two weeks 
ago they came to her and brought sixty silver dollars, 
their hard earnings for two years, asking her to see to 
building a little house as far as it would go. Before the 
lumber was on the ground, the man died, very suddenly. 


The wife hasn’t called for a cent of the money, and | 


Miss Nicholas has gone on with the little cabin, and it 
is nearly completed. It seemed very pitiful; they had 
been looking forward with so much pleasure to having a 
little home of their own. The night they brought the 
money, when they turned to go, he came back and said, 
‘«] wants you to put a leetle piazza on the house, for she 
to sit on when she done work, and is tired.’’ 

We have had very nice weather, but it is getting 
pretty hot, now. We shall close with public exercises 
this year. 


MINISTERS AND MEETINGS : 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


A SUGGESTION. 


Wuitsr Friends, whether ministers or others, are not 
expected to intrude expression in meetings for worship 
unless divinely authorized, yet as sometimes ministers are | 
in each other’s way, it is suggested that on First-day next, 
(in Philadelphia), they endeavor to distribute themselves 
at the several meetings. These meetings are held as 
follows : 

In both ends of the house at Race street, also in Cen- 
tral School lecture-room, all at 10.30 o’clock. 

At gth and Spruce streets, 4th and Green streets, and 
17th street and Girard Avenue, all at the same hour, 
10. 30. | 

At h and Lancaster Avenue, 11 a. m. 

At School street, Germantown, 10.30 o'clock. 

And in the evening at Race street, Green street, 
Girard Avenue, and West Philadelphia at 7.30 p. m. 

John Woolman held that it was as disorderly to come 
before the hour as after it. Neglect of this at the Race 
street end, and its earlier adjournment, have caused a dis- 
turbance of the other meetings, which it would be de- 
sirable to avoid. 


set 


35° 


SET your mind on the things that are above, not on | 
the things that are upon the earth.—Co/. 


fem 


< 
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FRIENDS’ HOME FOR CHILDREN (NON- 
SECTARIAN). 


THE near approach of the time for the assembling of 
Friends’ annual meeting, has brought to our remembrance 
the various objects of love and charity that claim the 
attention of that assembly. The ‘‘ Friends’ Home for 
Children ’’ is well known to Friends and others, and is 
worthy of more helpful thought than it has yet received. 

Rebecca Walker, deceased, was the real founder of 
the organization. Seventh month, 10, 1881, she wrote: 
‘* For years I have felt the pressure of a mission to which 
I have been desirous to call others with myself. And 
now since I have been engaged in the work I feel 


| strengthened to present my long and silently entertained 


theme. 1 know there are many who are constantly work- 


| ing for the good of humanity, aspiring to bring back 


| wanderers from every path of sin. 


But let us with an in- 


| creased earnestness direct a course into the lowest haunts 





of our fallen brotherhood, into paths where sin ceases to 
be cloaked and gather their unfortunate, neglected, and 
often deserted little ones, and place them in a condition 
favorable to growth.’’ 

A visit to this Home will show us that the children 
are taught to acquaint themselves more fully with human 
nature, and that they should not lose their innocency by 
gradual steps; but by looking at the consequences and 
termination instead of the beginning of a career of vice, 
they will learn the necessity of guarding the avenues of 
their minds against the first presentation of evil ; to have 
not only their words and actions pure and clean, but also 
their thoughts. There has never been a Friend’s child 
admitted ; most of the children come from homes where 
vice and dissipation bear rule; yet, the characters of 
most of those dismissed from their care, are above all 
expectation. 

‘*The Committee on Admission and Dismission has 
attended to its duties, and during the last year reports 
108 children admitted to the Home. It has also kept a 


| constant oversight over all children sent out by the Home. 


The Committee on education has exercised a constant 
oversight of the school, and earnestly endeavored to lay a 
solid foundation.’’ This ‘‘ constant oversight’’ reported 
above is the power or force that enables the management 


| to report remarkable results ;—during the current year 13 


children are to be taken again in full charge, their term 
of apprenticeship being about to expire—12 of this num- 
ber bring with them good records of character and ability. 
The enquiring mind will ask whether so good a report of 





| the 12 could have been expected of them, had they re- 


mained in their homes in care of their parents ? 
Again quoting from the Directory of the Association : 


| ** It is with great thankfulness we are able to report that 


sufficient funds have been raised to enable us to pay our 
debts, notwithstanding the great business depression. 


| We have only been enabled to keep the ‘Home’ open 
| by exercising the strictest economy, and purchasing only 


those things which were absolutely necessary. Owing to 


| the condition of the times we have had more children 


than ever, having at one time as many as forty in the 
Home.”’ 

‘«The Board has been unable to pay any money on 
account of the large mortgages against the Home, during 
the past few years. If some kind, charitable friends 
would remember us when making bequests, we would be 
enabled to pay off our mortgages, and devote the large 


| sums now paid for interest, toward extending the work of 
| the Home. 


Please remember we receive no State or 


| municipal aid.’’ 


‘‘For several years a First day school has been 
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conducted at the Home every First- an of the month 
except the prize First-day of each month ; on that day a 
religious meeting is held according to the usage of the 
Society of Friends. Both of these are under the care of 
the Committee on Religious Services. Our older children 
attend Friends’ meeting on First-day forenoon at Thirty- 
fifth and Lancaster Avenue.’’ 

Here is an object lesson, teaching the country that it 
is better to build and properly conduct Homes for the 
children to be trained under Friends’ system, than to 
have to erect almshouses and places for correction. Will 
not many more Friends than do now, extend sympathy, 
encouragement, and substantial aid? Do notthoseat our 


doors ‘‘ in the lowest haunts of our fallen brotherhood ’’ 
have any claim on our Philanthropic Committee ? 
Fifth month 4, 1897. 


JosEPH POWELL. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING-HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 


THE Annual Meeting of Friends’ Boarding-House Asso- | 


ciation (Philadelphia) was held Fourth month 28. 

The following Friends were elected Officers and Man- 
agers for the ensuing year: President, Edmund Webster ; 
Clerk, Clement A. Woodnutt; ‘Treasurer, J. Howard 
Mitchell; Managers, Mary F. Saunders, Henry M. 
Laing, Sarah C. Webster, Thompson Shourds, Anna T. 
Shourds, Edmund Webster, Emma Speakman Webster, 
Martha D. Hough, J. Howard Mitchell, Beulah L. 
Mitchell, Eva R. Vanderbeck, Alfred Ogden, Alice Ida 
Ogden, John L. Longstreth, Emily T. Longstreth, Eliza- 
beth H. Woodnutt, Clement A. Woodnutt. 

The annual report of the managers was presented, as 
follows : 

NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


‘In surrendering the trust imposed upon them one 
year ago, the Board of Managers again report that they 
have endeavored to fulfill their duties and believe the 
institution to have been as successfully managed as in 
previous years. 

‘¢The immediate supervision of the House has de- 
volved on the Household Committee (all women Friends), 


who aided by the efficient Matron, Adeline Reeve, have | 


given careful attention to their duties, endeavoring to 
promote the best interest of the Association and the com- 
fort of the boarders. All the rooms have been occupied 
most of the time, except during the warm weather, when 
many of the boarders were absent from the city. 

‘« The receipt for board has been about sufficient to 
pay the household expenses. 

‘« The interest of the Managers has been well attested 
by their attendance at the regular meetings of the Board. 

‘‘At Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 1895, a concern 
was expressed for the establishment of ‘ Boarding Homes ’ 
for aged and infirm Friends, and at the last Yearly Meet- 
ing (1896) a large sum of money was given to that meet- 
ing by a woman Friend, to aid in the establishment and 
support of such Homes. The Yearly Meeting accepted 
the gift and directed the income thereof to be used to 
assist in the establishment and support of ‘ Boarding 
Homes,’ to be under the control of committees of the 
quarterly meetings. 

‘*At the Quarterly Meeting of Philadelphia in Eighth 
month, 1896, a committee was appointed to consider the 
subject, and at the Eleventh month Quarter reported fa- 
vorably. 
pointed to formulate a plan for carrying out the suggestion. 

‘« The establishment of a Home under the care of the 
Quarterly Meeting for the same purpose for which 
‘ Friends’ Boarding House’ was organized seems to render 
it unnecessary for the latter to continue the work ; there- 


In Second ménth, 1897, a committee was ap- | 
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| fore, at the ialeiie meeting of the Board held in Second 


month last, after due consideration and full expression of 
views, the following resolution was united with, and a 
committee appointed to confer with, and present the same 
to the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee : 

‘* * Resolved : That this Association offers to transfer 
to the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on Home, free of 
cost to them, all the right, title, and interest in and to the 
property located at 1708 Race street, Philadelphia, as 
now possessed by them, subject to a mortgage of thirty- 
five hundred dollars ($3,500) as well as all furniture, fit- 
tings, utensils, provisions, and stores contained therein, 
belonging to them, and also all the money that may be 
on hand at the time such transfer of interest is made.’ 

‘It is understood that the offer is made by this As- 
sociation without restriction of any kind whatever. 

‘*The Quarterly Meeting’s Committee having ac- 


| cepted the proposed offer, it is now necessary for this 


Association to take final action, and the Board, believing 
that the object in view can be more fully attained under 
the care of the quarterly meeting, express the hope that 
their action may be approved. 

**In closing this report, the Board desires to ac- 
knowledge the assistance received in contributions from 
Friends, and tender them thanks for their continued 
remembrance. 

‘The names of the contributors, together with the re- 
ceipts and expenditures will be found in report of the 
Treasurer. 

‘“« EpMUND WEpsTER, President. 
‘* CLEMENT H. Woopnutrt, Clerk.”’ 
TREASURER’S REPORT for the year ending Fourth month 28, 1897. 
Dr. 
To Balance brought forward from last year, . . . . . $ $20.74 
To amount from boarders and interest on deposit, 5,078.24 
To contributions from Rebecca T. Webb, Wm. Longstreth, 


Chas. W. Wharton, E. S. Dixon, S. G. Dixon, ii E. 


Gillingham, and others, 66 00 


$5,964.98 
Cr. 


By expenses for food, matron’s salary, wages, repairs, fuel, 
ee MOO ck ee ew ow ee | ROO 


Balance of cash in bank, . . $ 83292 
J. How ARD MITC HELL, Treasurer. 

The proposition to discontinue the work of the Asso- 
ciation and transfer the property to the Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Boarding Homes, was considered 
and the following minute united with: 

‘* Whereas, Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting of Friends is about to 
establish a Boarding Home for Friends, the object of which is similar 
in purpose to this organization, therefore, be it 

‘* Resolved, that the work of this Association be discontinued ; and 

‘‘ Resolved, that the Board of Managers of Friends’ Boarding House 
Association be authorized to transfer the property of the Association to 
the Trustees to be appointed by the Quarterly Meeting for the purpose 
of establishing a Boarding Home for Friends, either by deed or such 
other method as may be deemed legal or advisable, provided, such 
transfer of the property can be made, and is accepted by the represen- 
tatives of the Quarterly Meeting.” 


THE GREEK CapiTaAL REsToRED.—Athens, seventy- 
five years ago a squalid Turkish village of huts and ruins, 
has become a city of 164,000 inhabitants, a centre of 
intellectual life, the seat of a great university, an influence 
to be reckoned with in the councils of the nations. 
Factories hum and smoke in the haunts of idyllic tradi- 
tion. Busy seaports have sprung to importance, and a 
mercantile marine, ranking eighth among those of the 
world, carries on the memories of the ship 47go. The 


| masses of the people are industrious, temperate, shrewd, 


brave, and remarkable for the chastity of their domestic 


| life.—J///ustrated American. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
We had the pleasure of attending at Flushing, on 
First-day last, Fourth month 25, Friends’ meeting, in the 


STEWARDSHIP. 


PROPERTY is a divine trust. Things are tools, not prizes. 
Life is not for self-indulgence, but for self-devotion. 


morning, in the old meeting-house, and in the afternoon | When, instead of saying, ‘‘ The world owes me aliving,’’ 
a philanthropic meeting under the auspices of the Monthly | men shall say, ‘‘ I owe the world a life,’’ then the king- 


Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee. There was a good 
attendance on both occasions, quite large in the afternoon, 
including many not Friends, among them the Congrega- 
tional minister, who spoke briefly and very kindly of our 
subject, Purity, and expressed much sympathy with 
Friends. 

In the evening we were in New York to meet our 
friend Isaac H. Clothier and to attend a meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association, at which he read his very 
interesting paper on St. Paul. Last evening, 26th, he 
kindly read his paper here to a small company of Friends 
at an informal parlor meeting. It was listened to very 
attentively, and subsequently most kindly commented 
upon by the Unitarian minister of Plainfield and others 
present. A. mf 

Plainfield, N. es 


At Concord Quarterly Meeting, at Wilmington, on 
the 27th ult., John J. Cornell was present and spoke. 
Report was received that West Chester Preparative Meet- 
ing has agreed to give additional ground on which an 
annex to the Quarterly Meeting Home will be erected, 
to be for the use of men and married couples. It will 
probably cost about $6,500. The business usual at this 
Quarter, including the answers to the queries, appoint- 
ment of representatives, etc., was transacted. 


29th ult., nine new members were received upon applica- 
tion, five adults and four minors. One member’s resig- 
nation was accepted. This monthly meeting has received 


twenty new members since the beginning of the present | 


year. At the meeting of the Yearly Meeting Committee 
on First-day Schools, (in Philadelphia), on the 1st 
instant, it was stated that Horsham Monthly Meeting has 
recently received thirteen new members, and the monthly 
meeting of Millville, Pa., ten. Pilesgrove Monthly 
Meeting, N. J., has received forty since the beginning of 
the year. In all cases, these accessions were ascribed in 
part at least to the favorable influence of the First-day 
Schools, and the Young Friends’ Associations. 


At Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, on Third-day 
last, Howard W. Lloyd, Nathaniel E. Janney, Anna 
Smith, Sarah Sellers Bunting, Sarah T. Price, and Edwin 
W. Thomas were appointed Trustees to hold in trust any 
property which the Committee on Home may acquire. 
The Committee on Home were enipowered to purchase 
such property for their purpose as they might deem 
necessary. The Committee made a report, in which it 
stated that it had received the offer of a valuable piece of 
real estate near 15th and Race streets. 


RELIGION teaches the rich man and the employer that | 


their work-people are not their slaves ; that they must re- 
spect in every man his dignity as a man, and as a Chris- 
tian ; that labor is nothing to be ashamed of, if we listen 
to right reason and to Christian philosophy, but is an 
honorable employment, enabling a man to sustain his life 
in an upright and creditable way ; and that it is shameful 
and inhuman to treat men like chattels to make money by 
or to look upon them merely as so much muscle or phys- 
ical power.— Cardinal Newman. 


| dom will come in power. 


| achieving. 
| ceive ?’’ 


| ownership and human administration ? 
| we render thee.”’ 
and I am his tenant and agent. 


| are closed. 
| pal. 





We owe everything to God 
but our sins. Fatherland, pedigree, home life, schooling, 
Christian training,—all are God’s gifts. Every member 


| of the body or faculty of mind is ours providentially 
| There is no accomplishment in our lives that is not rooted 


in opportunities and powers we had nothing to do with in 

‘* What hast thou that thou didst not re- 
If God gives us the possibilities and the power 
to get wealth, to acquire influence, to be forces in the 
world, what is the true conception of life but divine 
‘Of thine own 
All there is of ‘‘ me’’ is God’s estate, 
On the day of our birth 
a new lease is signed ; on the day of our death, accounts 
Our fidelity is the interest on God’s princi- 
‘*That I may receive mine own with interest ’’ is 
the divine intention. So live that when thy summons 
comes to give an account of thy stewardship, it may be 


| done with joy, and not with grief!—S. S. Times. 


Tue Unirep States SENATE.—Remarking upon the 
criticisms sometimes made of the deliberate procedure in 


| the United States Senate, the extended consideration, 


etc., the New York Suv says : 
The function of the Senate in the political economy 
of the government of the United States is not to initiate 


| or to expedite radical legislation, but to protect the inter- 
At Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, at Norristown, on the | 


ests of the people by a policy of discussion and debate. 
Fresh members are generally the severest critics of the 


| Senate’s customs, or of what they describe as its ‘* bar- 


nacle rules.’” Upon this question the wisest and most 
feeling counsel has come from the Vice-President who 
preceded Mr. Hobart, the Hon. Adlai Ewing Stevenson, 


| in the last words which he addressed to the Senate: 


‘*Of those who clamor against the Senate and its 
methods of procedure it may be truly said: ‘ They know 
not what they do.’ In this chamber alone are preserved, 
without restraint, two essentials of wise legislation and of 
good government : the right of amendment and of de- 
bate. Great evils often result from hasty legislation, but 
rarely from the delay which follows full discussion and 
deliberation. In my humble judgment, the historic Sen- 
ate, preserving the unrestricted right of amendment and 
of debate, maintaining intact the time-honored parlia- 
mentary methods and amenities which unfailingly secure 
action after deliberation, possesses in our scheme of gov- 


ernment a value which cannot be measured by words.’’ 


THe War Drain IN Spatin.—The rebellions in Cuba 
and the Philippine Islands havé in the last two years 
drained from the Peninsula [Spain] close on 300,000 
able-bodied men of the poorer working class, including 


| in this figure the total killed in battle, wounded, and 


dead through disease. 
The greatest discontent exists amongst the peasantry, 
who somehow fail to see the justice of that law which 


| virtually compels the poor youth to risk his life, and 
| often lose it, to defend the interests of the rich. 
| patriotism can be abused. 


Even 
Indéed, there have been so 
many open manifestations in this sense that a certain 
section of the military party is in favor of establishing 
forced military service for rich and poor alike by abolish- 
ing the present system of exemption from service on pay- 
ment of £60. —National Review. 
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CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


MoorESTOWN, N, J.—The Young Friends’ Association was held 
Fourth month 9, After a period of silence, the minutes of the previous 
meeting were read and approved. In the report from the Executive 
Committee, it was announced that new appointments had been made on 
the four standing committees, consisting of seven members on each. 

A paper by Caroline B, Zelley opened the evening’s program, the 
subject being, ‘‘ Which has been more influential, Friends’ writings 
or their lives?”’ In this paper the idea that the life of Friends has 
been more influential than the writings was very fully developed ; for 
as ‘* no stream rises higher than its source, little heed would be paid to 
the preaching, if the life of the speaker did not bear out his own testi- 
mony. As the whole is greater than any of its parts, the influence of 
Friends’ lives has been greater than their writings, which are only a 
part of the result of their lives. 
writings of early Friends, ’tis the actions that speak to the world louder 
than words.”’ 

This was followed by extracts from the writings of Benjamin Hal- 
lowell, read by Isaiah W. Linton, in which the writer’s ability to meet 
all difficulties as they arose with cheerful temper was apparent. 

After roll-call and the usual silence, the meeting adjourned. 

MARTHA ANDREWS LIPPINCOTT, Secretary. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The literary program of Trenton Friends’ Asso- 


ciation on the 26th ult., was opened by Edmund R. Willets with the 
following paper: ‘* Is it advisable for the United States to bind itself to | 


settle a// disputed questions by Arbitration, and what have Friends done 
towards Arbitration ?’’ He advocated arbitration even if we as a 
nation can not have all of our views accepted, and thought with the 
Treaty between England and ourselves carried out, other nations would 
be desirous of making similar ones. William Penn’s trip to Paris, to 
advocate arbitration in settling international difficulties, soon after be- 
coming a Friend, was spoken of, and also Alfred H. Love’s work for 
the cause. 


advocate the principle of Peace and Arbitration, as that principle is 
strongly set forth in our book of Discipline.’ The feeling expressed 


after the reading of the paper was for Arbitration generally, but there | 


were some who felt there might be times when the United States might 
not be able to maintain her true dignity by waiting for Abitration, but 
would have to act at once. 


George M. Hudson, appointed to read the article in the Discipline 


upon secret societies and comment upon the same, spoke strongly in | 
their favor, saying they were founded on the Bible, and that peace, 


friendship, and charity were usually their motto. He claimed many 
of them did more for humanity, especially in sickness and death, than 
the church. 
ferred to some meetings of Friends which are held in secret, to which 
he and others would not be admitted. The discussion became ani- 


mated, some members claiming there were no secret meetings within | 


the Society, while others supported the writer. The benefit derived 
from these societies was approved, and but little opposition to them 
expressed. 

Some Friends have felt throughout the year there was too wide a 
scope given to discussion upon the different subjects, and that remarks 
should be more restricted to the particular subject, resulting in 
more papers being read during the meeting, which culminated in ex- 
pression at last meeting and may be of future benefit in causing each 
view to come near the happy medium, as it is believed all recognize 
discussion to be the life blood of this Association. 

L. H. SATTERTHWAITE. 


NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The Young Friends’ Association | 


met in New York, Fourth month 25, Elizabeth Roberts, of the Litera- 
ture Section, read an article on the literary beauties of the Bible. 
Among the Current Topics mention was made of the fact that the Presi- 
dent of the Swiss Republic has been appointed arbitrator in the bound- 
ary dispute between Brazil and French Guiana. John Cox, Jr., re- 
ported that the Bible Section was studying the stories of Jacob and 
Esau, comparing the accounts given in the ‘* Genesis of Genesis,’’ and 
also those given by Toy and Chadwick. 

Isaac H. Clothier then read his paper on “‘ The Life and Character 
of St. Paul.’”’ In the discussion the feeling was expressed that although 
all must recognize the powerful influence of such a life as Paul’s, yet 
we as Friends cannot subscribe to all his teachings as they are to-day 
interpreted. We must remember the condition of affairs when his 
epistles were written, and we cannot believe that he would hold the 
same views under present circumstances. However, a great deal of 
spiritual fuel is being burnt in trying to cast the sayings of Paul into 
Quaker moulds. Many of his advices are excellent, and we must 
select those parts of his teaching that appeal to us. Such a sublime 
life nobly lived must always be an inspiration. 

After expressions of gratitude to I. H. Clothier for his kindness in 
presenting his paper to us, the meeting closed with the usual silence. 

E. G. H. 


Although we as Friends prize the | 


The writer closed by saying : ‘‘ I cannot see how a Friend | 
that is an earnest member of the Society can do otherwise than strongly | 


In regard to the feature of secrecy, Friend Hudson re- | 





Bucks First-DAY SCHOOL UNIon. —This was held at Wrights- 
town, on the 24th ult. Florence K. Blackfan and Louisa H. Wood- 
man acted as clerks. Reports were read from the different schools, 
and there were exercises by the Wrightstown School and others. Anna 
S. Hicks, a pupil of George School, recited an oration, ‘“‘ The Mission 
of the Society of Friends,’’ which she had prepared and recited before 
the Young Friends’ Association at the school. 

The question assigned to Bristol School, ‘‘ What are the best 
methods for developing earnest thought and a love for the principles 
and testimonies of our Society ?’’ was answered in a paper by Catharine 
R. Laing. 

A reading was given by Emily C. Fell, of the Buckingham School, 
and Martha C. Wilson, of the Newtown School, read an essay on 
** The Object of First-day School Instruction.” 

Emily W. Coale, a pupil of the George School, read a reply to the 
question, ‘* How shall we Use the Advanced and Intermediate Lesson 
Leaves?’’ Cynthia S. Holcomb and others thought more grades of 
the leaves were needed. 

A paper on “ The Scope of First-day School Study—Should it be 
Confined to the Bible? ’’ was read by Louisa Osmond, of the Middle- 
town School. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of the Union at Newtown, 
the last Seventh-day in Ninth month. 


SOLEBURY, PA.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends 
Association of Solebury was held last First-day, the 2d inst. The 
minutes of last month were read by the secretary, and approved, Re- 
ports on the sections for Discipline and Current Topics, were given by 
Marion M. Rice and Emma E. Worstall. 

To report at the next meeting in Ninth month these appointments 


were made: History, Seth T. Walton; Literature, Mattie Reeder ; 


Discipline, Walter W. Carter; Current Topics, Hugh W. Michener. 
Professor Jesse H. Holmes, of George School, was present, and made 
an address which was very interesting and instructive. He dwelt at 
length upon the testimonies of Friends ; also their forms and plainness 
of speech. He said we are as we make ourselves. A man’s influence 
depends on his own exertions, and he gets what he deserves. The 
gravitation of the soul must be toward righteousness. We must not 
be afraid to try new ways, if they will make us better. We must in 
all things be what we profess. It is not always the things we do for 
which we are responsible but what we might do and leave undone. 

Following are the appointments for Ninth month: ‘* What is a 
faithful testimony of a free gospel ministry?” Annie M. Smith, 
Elizabeth Lloyd. ‘‘ Biographical Sketch of Thomas Hodgkin,”’ 
Florence K. Blackfan. ‘* What is meant by Evolution, as applied to 
Religious Thought ?’’ Eastburn Reeder. 

Much discussion was called forth in the meeting, in which Florence 
K. Blackfan, Martha B. White, Edward Blackfan, Seth T. Walton, 
and Watson Kenderdine participated. 

After the usual closing silence the meeting was adjourned until the 
second First-day in Ninth month. F. Re 


BUCKINGHAM, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association of Bucking- 
ham met Fourth month 18, 1897. After the reading of the Bible by 
the president, T. Ogborn Atkinson read that portion of the discipline 
treating of Parents and Children. 

Naomi Williams recited ‘‘ The Little Quaker Maiden.”” The 14th 
chapter of Janney’s History was condensed by Mary A. Watson. It 
treated of the experience of Friends in the Colonies. Selections from 
John W. Graham’s articles in the British Friend, were read by Edith 
N. Atkinson, causing some discussion. 

Anna §S, Hicks, of Kennett Square, gave an oration which had 
been prepared for a contest at the George School. Her subject was, 
‘Mission of the Society of Friends.” Her remarks brought forth 
many words of praise. 

It was decided to devote the next meeting, to be held on Fifth 
month 16, entirely to George Fox. Dr. Jesse H. Holmes will 
deliver an address. 

L. K. Betts, Sec. 


PEACE CONFERENCE AT DOLINGTON.—An interesting Conference 
on Peace and Arbitration, under direction of the Philanthropic Com- 
mittee of Bucks Quarterly Meeting, was held at Makefield meeting- 
house on the 25th ult. Barclay Eyre presided. Papers were read by 
Emma D. Eyre and Leslie Griscom, and J. Russell Smith, Instructor 
of History at George School, made an address. 


THE quarries from which the ancient Greeks obtained the highly- 
prized Thessalian or verd marble were lost for nearly one thousand 
years, but were recently rediscovered, and are now being worked by 
an English company, They are near Larissa. 


THE educational process is not only unending, but it constantly 
grows more severe. Nature is clearly treating the race as if it were 
immortal, and training the individual as if he were imperishable.— 
Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
Dr. DE GARMO acted as a judge of the annual debate held be- 
tween Lehigh University and Lafayette College, at Easton, Pa., Fifth 
month 3. 

Dr. Hull lectured before the Woman’s Club of Media, Fourth 
month 30, on the ‘* George Jr. Republic.” 

The joint meeting of the Eunomian and the Sigma Chapter of the 
Somerville Literary Society was held in the Assembly Hall, Fourth 
month 27. The exercises of the evening were devoted mostly to 
Milton. Marshall Pancoast read an essay on “ Milton in Youth and 
Age.” Recitations of parts and impersonations of ‘‘ L’ Allegro,” ** Il 
Pensoroso,”’ and ‘*‘ Samson Agonistes’? were given by Mary Bartleson, 
’97, Daisy R. Corson, '97, and Arthur Smedley, ’99, respectively. Mary 
Hutchinson read an essay on ‘*‘ The Days of Used to Be.”’ The exhi- 
bition of the ‘‘ Chronothanatoletron ” formed an amusing part of the 
program. It was a device by which the characters of history could be 
brought forward and made to play a part. Dean Bond was Critic for 
the evening. 

The Social Science Class, under the direction of Dr. Hull, are 
visiting the penal and reformatory institutions of the vicinity. Fourth 


A 2 k y visi y jai 2 i . . . . ° , 
a mely: i A egerdvarte- ses Lamy, cme dems alaaenlaamaa hae | phia, corresponding in style with ‘* Recent Research in Bible Lands,”’ 


School for Feeble-minded Children at Elwyn. 

The annual Senior Sophomore reception was held in the college 
parlors on Seventh-day evening, Fifth month 1. The committee were 
Clarence B. Hoadley, Mary Bartleson, E. C. Parry, Daisy R. Corson, 
M. P. Sullivan, Mirian Sener, George Glenn, Grace A. Brosius, 
Channing Way, and Laura C. Miller. 

The Junior Oratorical Contest for the Sproul prizes of $15 and $10 
was held in the College Hall on Sixth-day, Fourth month 30. The 
first prize was awarded to Eva E. Foster, and the second to Albert C. 
Myers. 

Dr. Hull is a member of the Executive Committee of the Philadel - 
phia Vacant Lot Cultivation movement. The committee have secured 
Mr. Powell, of Wilmington, for superintendent and have a hundred 
and fifteen families at work on vacant lots near 56th and Haverford 
streets. Their greatest need at present is for more land that is available. 

Prof. Sanders’ lectures on the Old Testament continue to be inter- 
esting and well attended. On the 29th ult. the third lecture was de- 
livered on the “ Poetical Literature of the Old Testament.’’ Prof. 
Sanders explained the characteristic features of the poetry in the Bible, 
and showed that on account of its usual editing and typographical form 
its beauty and impressiveness were seldom appreciated. The lecture 
on the 6th inst. was on ‘‘ Hebrew Law, Epic and Apocalypse.” It 
treated of the legal codes found in Jonah, Ruth, Esther, and Daniel. 
On the 13th of this month there will be two lectures of this course 
delivered, one on the ‘* Wisdom Literature of the Old Testament,”’ at 
8.15 a. m., and one on “‘ The Prophetic Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment,’’ at 7.15 p. m ’97. 





| 





the American Society of Civil Engineers, while ‘ Secret Societies in 
America’’ forms the theme of a carefully prepared paper by W. S. 
Harwood. 





Recent excavations in Babylonia, under Dr. J. H, Haynes, have 
brought to light authentic records which, as made clear by Dr. H. V. 
Hilprecht, carry back the history of the race to an earlier date than 
was known before. Their archzological value is even yet little known 
and faintly appreciated. The latest excavations disclose historic data 
transcending in importance the most sanguine expectations at their 
start. A record of the explorations which secured these results is now 
to be published, under the direction of the Department of Archzology 
and Palzontology of the University of Pennsylvania, under which the 
Babylonian Exploration Fund carries on its work. The volume will 
include the personal narrative of Dr. Haynes, director of the expedi 
tion since 1892, and member of the earlier expedition in 1888, as ex- 
panded and supplemented by Dr. Hilprecht, Assyriologist of the expe 
dition from the beginning, and editor-in-chief of the publications of the 
Babylonian Exploration Fund. It is to be illustrated by seventy or 
more maps, plans, and other plates, including sketches of its most 
recent important finds. 

The volume is to be issued by John D. Wattles & Co., of Philadel- 


as edited by Professor Hilprecht, and lately reviewed in the INTELLI- 
GENCER. Price, $2.50. It will be published simultaneously in the 
United States and Great Britain. 





A timely spring book is ‘* Flowers of Hill, Field, and Swamp,’’ by 


| Caroline A. Creevy, soon to be brought out by Harper and Brothers. 





CHANGE OF PRINCIPAL.—The fact is known to many, though not | 
yet officially announced, that Annie Shoemaker, who has been for a 


number of years Principal of the Girls’ Department of Friends’ Cen- 


tral School, Philadelphia, has decided to close her professional work, | 


and has resigned the place. The committee in charge, reluctantly 
yielding to her wish, have appointed Anna Walter Speakman, who 
also has been many years connected with the School, Principal for the 
coming year. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

THE Popular Science Monthly, this month, has another installment 
of ‘* The Racial Geography of Europe,’’ by Prof. William Z. Ripley, 
in which the stature of the populations of Europe is discussed with 
reference to race and other factors. ‘* Highway Construction in Massa- 
chusetts”’ is described, with illustrations, by Charles L. Whittle, —that 
is, the improved highway construction that has come in response to the 
modern demand for good roads. ‘* The Latent Vitality of Seeds,’’ 
which enables them to germinate after long keeping or extreme refrig 
eration, is discussed by M. C. de Candolle. 





is the opening article by Ian Maclaren on ‘‘ Henry Drummond.’’ 
Simon Greenleaf Croswell thoughtfully discusses the question “* Should 
Immigration be Restricted ?’’ and is followed by an interesting paper 
on ‘* Recent Achievements in Mountaineering,’’ by Sir William Martin 
Conway. In‘ Exercise and Longevity,” Professor D. A. Sargent, of 
Harvard University, gives much knowledge of a practical nature. The 
Review begins in the present number the first series of articles by 
Michael G. Mulhall, F. S. S., the famous British statistician, on the 
‘* Progress of the United States,” treating in this instance of ‘* The 
New England States.’”” Robert P. Porter, member of the Tariff Com- 
mission of 1882, writes on “The Dingley Tariff Bill,’’ and 
are described by Colonel W. F. 
The subject of ‘*Cheap Transportation in the 
is elaborately entered into by J. A. Latcha, member of 


** Russia's Plans and Purposes’’ 
Mason McCarty. 
United States 


” 





It is very simply and attractively written, and fully illustrated, and it 
will be a help to those who wish to acquire a familiarity with the wild 
flowers without making an elaborate study of botany. 





Charles Scribner's Sons announce for issue the latter part of 
this month the second volume of the great work, the ‘ Illustrated 
Flora,’’ by Prof. Nathaniel L. Britton and Judge Addison Brown. 
This volume, “ Portulaca to Gentian,”’ contains figures of nearly fifteen 
hundred species from the Crowfoot to the Primrose families. The third 
volume, completing the work, will be issued about the end of the 
year. 





The Century, this month, contains a group of three papers dealing 


| in an authoritative way with a fresh topic—the scientific uses of kites. 


Affairs in the East are treated in an article on ‘‘ Crete, the Island of 
Discord,’’ by Demetrius Kalopothakes, a Greek writer educated in 
America, now resident in Athens, and in a paper on “‘ The Royal 


| Family of Greece,’’ by Prof. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, late of the Ameri- 
| can School of Athens, who writes from personal acquaintance with King 


George and the Greek Princes. There is an illustrated description by 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer of “‘A Suburban Country Place,’’ the 
residence of Prof. Charles S. Sargent at Brookline, Mass., and George 
E. Waring, Jr., writes “‘ Bicycling Through the Dolomites.”’ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
LirE AND IMMORTALITY; or, 
Thomas G. Gentry, Sc. D. 
Burk & McFetridge Co, 1897. 
THE Wispom oF Foots. By Margaret Deland. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
THE OpeN MysTERY.—A Reading of the Mosaic Story. 
Whitney. Pp. vi, and 410. $1.25. 
& Co. 
Upon THE TREE TOPS. 
Carter Beard. 
Mifflin & Co. 


Soul in Plants and Animals. By 
Pp. 489. $——. Philadelphia : 


Pp. 248. $1.25. 


By A, D. T. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin 


By Olive Thorne Miller. 


Illustrated by J. 
Pp. ix. and 247. $1.25. 


Boston: Houghton, 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


ALEXANDER ELtts, who has been for nearly two years on the city 
| staff of the Philadelphia Ledger, a capable and conscientious literary 
One of the most attractive features of the North American Review | 


worker, returned this week, to England. He sailed on the Majestic, 
from New York, on the 5th. His early home is at Leicester, where 
his family have large business connections, and are well-known Friends, 
but he has been in this country for five years, in California, and at 
Boston and Philadelphia. The good wishes of numerous friends made 
during his residence here accompany him. 

Several Friends from this city and neighborhood have arranged to 
spend their summer vacations abroad. A party of ten which will sail 
Sixth month 19, from New York, on a steamer of the Anchor Line for 
Glasgow, includes Dean Bond, of Swarthmore College, Annie Shoe- 


| maker, Principal of the Girls’ Department of Friends’ Central School, 


and others. 


A sTICK of timber I19 feet long and 22 inches square, without a 
knot or blemish, was cut in a mill at Hoquiam, Wash., recently. 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR FOURTH 
MONTH, 18097. 


Mean barometer, 

Highest barometer during the month, (2Ist), 

Lowest barometer during the month, (9th), 29.600 

Mean temperature, 52.9 

Highest temperature during the month, (25th), 84. 

Lowest temperature during the month, (20th), 27. 

Mean of Maximum temperatures, 63.2 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 425 

Greatest daily range of temperature, (2d), 30. 

Least daily range of temperature, (Sth), rt, 

Mean daily range of temperature, 20.7 

Mean relative humidity, per cent., 61. 

Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 36 8 

Total precipitation, rain, melted snow, inches, 3-53 

Greatest precipitation ia any 24 consecutive hours, 1.47 inches of 
rain, on the 8th and goth. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain fell, 9. 

Number of clear days 14, fair days 9, cloudy days 7. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the Northwest. 

Solar Halos on the 2d, 13th, 30th. 

Lunar Halos on the 12th, 13th. 

Lunar Corone, 16th. 

Thunder storms on 5th, 14th. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum temperature wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 55.5 on 15th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 24,0n 20th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 43.3. 

Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 57.5 on 25th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 33.5 on 20th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 45.5. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 44. 4. 

Note—The mean temperature of the month just closed was but 
slightly above the normal. 

The amount of precipitation about half an inch above the average 
for Fourth month. No snow fell during the month. There was a 
light frost on the 13th—heavy on the 4th and 21st. ; and a severe kill- 
ing frost on the 20th—ice formed one quarter of an inch thick—much 
damage was done to early blossoms, on both fruit and ornamental trees. 

Joun ComLy, Observer. 

Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Fourth month 30. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A THOUGHT. 


CLOsE by an oft-trod path, 

Mid wandering vines and flowers bright, 
Unharmed and harmless, grew 

A sensitive plant up towards the light. 
Till soon, alas ! ’twas found 

Each careless touch, however slight, 
Or kindly meant, was sure 

To close the leaves together tight. 


And thoughtless passers-by 
And curious srrangers, come that way, 
Would touch its shrinking leaves, 
Molesting not its neighbors gay. 
So often were they closed, 
And hidden from the light of day, 
They could not work aright ; 
But drooped and paled and soon decayed. 


Now, often thus, methinks, 
A human flower too sensitive grows ; 
Is hurt by thoughtless words 
Though not unkindly meant and closes 
Its delicate soul leaves, 
Unmindful if to friends or foes, 
So missing its true work 
And suffering from needless woes. 
L. M. G, 


THE BLUE-BIRD. 


A GLINT of blue flits "neath the sky, 
Amid the merry May-time ; 

A living gem, light- winged and shy, 
Enjoying its brief play-time. 


Now perched upon an alder-spray 
That bends beneath its lightness, 
It gives unto the dewy day 
A soft and sudden brightness. 





And from its little throbbing throat 
Comes ‘‘ Twitter, twitter, twitter! ’’ 
A sweet, a swift, a slender note, 
But never one that’s bitter. 


A cheery voice that tells of Spring, 
At rosy dawn and after ; 
‘The busy Blue-bird carolling 
A song of love and laughter. 
—A. T. Schuman, in St. Nicholas. 


MAN’S INFLUENCE ON BIRD LIFE. 

Conclusion of the notes of Dr. Witner Stone’s lecture. 

issue of Fourth month Io. 
Man’s influence on bird life has always been to the 
destruction of birds. Man kills all species which do him 
real or imaginary harm. He kills all from which he can 
derive direct benefit as food or ornamentation. The tide 
of advancing civilization has an interesting effect on bird 
life. Of course, it is an unconscious destruction of 
birds,—not intentional at all; but just as fast as inroads 
are made upon the forest tracts the birds are driven back 
into smaller and smaller areas, and finally woodland birds 
become much scarcer. Hardly any of the woodland 
birds can adapt themselves to entirely open ground ; they 
have to have the dark, sheltering forests. 

In the case of the Allegheny Mountains, we find in 
almost every remnant of hemlock forests numbers of 
northern birds such as abound in the Catskills and Adir- 
ondacks ; and some years ago, when the hemlock forests 
of Pennsylvania extended further south, these northern 
birds were undoubtedly vastly more numerous. At the 
present day, considering the great destruction of forests, 
going on in this State, the northern birds are being 
rapidly exterminated ; and it will be only a few years be- 
fore a number of these species will be absolutely unknown 
as breeding birds in Pennsylvania. 

The clearing away of old shrubberies and surround- 
ings such as we have in old-time country-places is another 
factor in bird life. Almost all the newer country-sides 
are surrounded by carefully kept lawns and more modern 
environment,—dquite different from the old-time farm- 
houses, where patches of shrubbery were allowed to 
accumulate and where birds found a great deal of food 
material. This has greatly affected the catbird ; he can- 
not find any suitable places about the more modern 
summer residences where these thickets have been taken 
away. 

Certain other more delicate and timid forest-loving 
birds are decreasing rapidly in numbers; but others of 
our wild birds seem to be adapting themselves to circum- 
stances and keep up their numbers. Birds like the robins 
and flickers do not seem to be nearly so much affected by 
the advance of civilization. 

It will be universally admitted that the protection of 
birds in general is desirable. Man has always shown a 
care to prevent the extermination of nesting birds which 
he uses for food purposes ;—no farmer would believe in 
killing off all his chickens and ducks for the momentary 
gain. He always leaves a certain number of breeding 
birds to provide for another year. In the case of wild 
birds such protection is never thought of. Some of our 
sportsmen are very careful; and not wishing to exter- 
minate the gamebirds they shoot only a small number. 
On the other hand, restaurant agents pursue in season and 
kill every quail and grouse they can find, having no 
regard for the preservation of the species. 

We cannot do away with all the killing of birds and 
animals, because certain of them are quite necessities to 
man ; and so there will be a certain amount of slaughter. 
It is justifiable to kill certain birds for food, providing 
we do not entirely exterminate them. At the same time 
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there are many cases where birds are killed in large 


numbers where there is no necessity at all,—in such cases | 


as the use of the plumes of egrets, and birds of paradise 
for ornamentation. The plumes of the ostrich are always 
to be had, and these birds are now cultivated, exactly in 
the way that domestic birds are, and the plumes are care- 
fully prepared without any injury to the bird whatever. 
The ostrich is bred ; and every year the plumes are care- 
fully cut from the body and prepared for millinery pur- 
poses ; and the next year the new crop of plumes grows 
out. The bird does not suffer at all. 

Feathers of various domestic fowl are also used for 
millinery purposes. Almost all the stiff, upright feathers 
used in hats are taken from the geese and ducks. They 
are dyed, clipped, and ornamented in various fashions so 
that they would be almost unrecognizable. At the same 


largely ; also the wings of various ducks. 

The use of the egrets and the plumes of the birds of 
paradise is not a necessity at all; it is simply a ‘‘ fad ’’ 
of fashion. 

Certain arguments have been advanced that these 
plumed birds and brilliantly colored birds are actually 
created for the purpose of ornamentation in millinery ; 
and that their use in that way is-perfectly justifiable. 
Some persons are utterly devoid of any appreciation of 
nature, and believe in the destruction of anything that 
for the time being is a gratification to them. 


we have laws passed by the Legislature ; but in the case 
of gamebirds, hawks, and owls such laws have as a rule 


very little effect ; because succeeding legislatures are liable | 


to change the laws; though at the same time this is our 


main resource, and citizens should feel a livelier concern | 


in interesting the members of the Legislature in passing 
good laws and keeping them in force. In the case of 
gamebirds, all sale of game, either at restaurants or mar- 
kets, ought to be entirely prohibited ; because the stock 
of game in the State is not sufficient. 

With the present laws, allowing the use of game in 
Pennsylvania continued for a short time, there will be 
scarcely any game left. 
partridges in eastern Pennsylvania to day. 


allows a certain number of each covey to remain for the 
next year and rear their young; so, if we could pass a 


law in Pennsylvania prohibiting the sale of game within | 


the State entirely, it would tend to protect the birds very 


well,—or a law limiting the number of birds that any | 


individual man could shoot ina day, or in a certain time. 


being no provision in Pennsylvania for game wardens. 
The law is very strict for the preservation of insectivorous 


violating the law. Persons shoot them with impunity. 
In New Jersey they have a large force of salaried 


present Chief of the Game Commission is an excellent 
officer ; so that they watch very closely the destruction of 
all sorts of small insectivorous birds out of season; and 
they arrest and prosecute 50 to 60 persons every month 
in the State of New Jersey. 


There is perhaps a better way to protect our small 


birds and to prevent the use of plumes, egrets, and various 
ornamental feathers for millinery purposes 
try to educate the general public into some love and 
appreciation of birds. 

No lady who ever studied birds in nature and saw 
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| Societies founded for the past ten years. 


| sale of feathers for millinery purposes. 





There are scarcely any quail or | 





them in their natural surroundings would for a minute 
think of killing birds for the purpose of ornamentation. 
Of course, when the plumes are offered in stores for sale, 
apart from any association with wild birds, it is a very 
easy matter to separate the questions from each other and 
to buy the plumes without thinking of the birds; but if 
we could get every one educated in the matter of birds 
and interested in them, there would bea general tendency 
to protect birds and make an outcry against their 
slaughter. 

If we could only get such a general prejudice in favor 
of birds as exists against snakes, there would be no 
trouble at al] in protecting our small birds; but this is a 
very large undertaking. 

One of the methods recently started for bird protec- 


| tion through general education on birds, was the found- 
time the tail-feathers of domestic fowi are used very 


ing of ‘* Audubon Societies.’” There have been Audubon 
At first, they 
were societies which organized exclusively against the 
Those societies 
were almost too large and far-reaching—they tried to 
include members from all parts of the Union and became 
too unwieldy ; but more recently the societies have been 
formed in each State independently, which not only try 
to discourage the sale of feathers and plumes for millinery 
purposes, but also to enforce good game laws, and try to 


| do what they can for the general education of the public 


| in matters ornithological; and it is to be hoped these 
As a means of preventing excessive slaughter of birds | 


societies will eventually contribute a little to the general 
love of birds, which will do away with the immense 
slaughter which has taken place in the past. 


Points aBouT GREECE.—No part of Greece is 40 
miles from the sea or ro from the hills. 
About one-half of the population are agriculturists 


| and shepherds. 


It has an area of 24,977 square miles. 
Greece is more thickly populated than any other 


| country in Europe, with the exception of Sweden and 


Prussia. 


It has few rivers and many hills. None of the former 


s | are navigable and many of the latter are fortified. 
[he genuine sportsman never exterminates birds, but 


Its present boundary limits were determined by an 
arrangement among Great Britain, France, Russia, and 
Turkey, concluded at Constantinople on Seventh month 
21, 1832. 

Only about 70,000 of the inhabitants speak any lan- 
guage other than Greek, and only about 20,000 profess 


| any religion other than the orthodox Greek Church. 
In the protection of the herons and birds used for | 


millinery purposes, the laws seem to have very little effect | 
at present, probably because they are not enforced—there 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE ENGINEER.—We do not 


_ know when a prettier incident has come to our notice 
| than the one that is related of the new President. 
birds, but scarcely any one is prosecuted or arrested for | 


On 
his safe arrival with his wife and mother at the capital, 


| he took from a magnificent bouquet its choicest flowers, 


| and going to the engineer’s cab placed them in his grimy 
game wardens appointed by the legislature, and the | 


hands with words of brotherly appreciation. How many 
times most of us would have been glad to assure the engi- 
neer, who stands constantly between the passenger and 
the most dreadful dangers, of our thanks, but we lacked 


| the ingenuity to bring this about with satisfaction to 


both sides. Only those who have witnessed the ‘‘ pomp 
and circumstance ’’ that surrounds a European ruler can 


| conceive of the significance of such a scene. It is worthy 
; and that is to | 


to be commemorated by the poet or the artist. A scene 
so creditable to human nature would be impossible except 
in the great Christian Republic that we are so happy as 
to call ‘‘ our native land.’’— Union Signad. 
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THE NATION’S DRINK BILL. 
Philadelphia Ledger. 
(From a careful computation made by the American 
Grocer, based upon the method of estimate adopted in 
making the report to the United States Government in 
1888 on the cost of alcoholic liquors consumed in the 
United States, it appears that there has been a marked 
decrease in the use of alcoholic liquor and wine in the 
country from 1892 to 1896 and that the consumption of 
beer has not been increased during the past three years. 
The Grocer concludes that the period of business depres- 
sion has produced these results, but suggests the possi- 
bility that the introduction of the bicycle has had its 
influence in diminishing the patronage of the saloons.) 
According to the Grocer’s computations the per capita 
consumption of spirits fell from 1.50 gallons in 1892, to 


i gallon in 1896; wine from .44 gallon in 1892 to .26 | 


in 1896; beer from 15.16 gallons to 15.10. ‘The total 


per capita consumption of spirits, wine, and beer decreased | 


from 17.04 gallons in 1892 to 16.42 gallons in 1896. | of appeasing his hunger, and for three-quarters of the 


That business conditions have a sensible effect upon the 
bibulous habits of the public is indicated by the statement 
that the use of beer, almost stationary for the last three 
years, increased from 1887 to 1892, a prosperous interval. 
In the first named year the per capita consumption of 
beer was 11.23 gallons ; in 1891 it was 15.28 gallons. 


In 1896 71,263,000 people used less spirits than | 
The Grocer declares that bar- | 
rooms show an average of sixty drinks in a gallon, re- | 


58,680,000 did in 1887. 


turning about $4.50, making the whiskey bill of the 
country $270,000,000 in 1896. 
only to the use of whiskey as a beverage. ‘These are 
colossal figures, but they fall far below the exhibit of 
1892 and 1893, when the average cost of whiskey con- 
sumed was $400,500,000. The difference between the 
figures for 1896 and those for 1892-93 is reflected in the 
decline of the Federal revenue from spirits, which was 
$14,000,000 less in 1896 than in 1893. 

The exhibit as to the use of beer in the United States 
presents some interesting features. As a national bever- 
age it has become a strong competitor with coffee. While 
its use has been practically stationary for the past five 
years there has been a great increase in its use during the 
past quarter of a century. Twenty years ago the per 
capita of yearly consumption of the beverage was 6.50 
gallons. Its per capita consumption last year was 15.16 
gallons. The tax on fermented liquors last year was 
$33,139,141, the largest amount reported for any one 
year. The Grocer estimates the cost of beer to the con- 
sumer at 50 cents a gallon for domestic and one dollar 
for imported beer, making the total expense for this bev- 
erage in 1896 $541,963.348. 

The use of beer has very largely supplanted that of 
wine. While there has been an estimated increase of 12,- 
500,009 population from 1888 to 1896, the consumption 
of domestic wines in 1896 was less than one-half the 
quantity used in 1887, and the use of imported wines has 
also diminished. Placing the cost of domestic wine at 
$2 per gallon, the Grocer estimates the nation’s bill in 
1896 for that item at $29,199,514, and the cost of im- 
ported wines at $20,530,930, making the country’s total 
wine bill $49,730.444. 

Coffee ranks next to beer as a popular drink, and, as 
in the case of beer, its per capita consumption has varied 
little for some years past. The cost of its consumption 
last year was $120,261,086. The per capita use of tea is 
also comparatively steady from year to year. Its cost last 
year is estimated at $31,171,482. The total value of all 
alcoholic and non-alcoholic stimulants consumed in this 
country in 1896 was $1,016,126,400. 


This refers of course | 
| about $60 a year. 
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WHERE LIVING IS CHEAP. 
New York Sun. 
Ir is the boast of Eastern Shore men that the land and 
waters of the Delaware and Maryland peninsula produce 
more table delicacies than any other region of equal area 
in the United States. It is their further boast that a 
family may enjoy the luxuries of life cheaper there than 
elsewhere, and that the really poor man can live on the 
peninsula for less than anywhere else, save, perhaps, in 


| China, Japan, and some other Asiatic countries. 


The poorest inhabitants of the peninsula are colored 
people. The rural negro in those parts, working the 
year through, probably averages less than $200 in cash 
for the whole time. Few negroes work the year round, 
and the average earnings for able bodied colored men, 
working when work is to be had, are probably less than 
$150 a year, while many earn less than $100 in cash, and 
some are almost habitually idle. In spite of all this the 
negro of the peninsula is seldom hungry without the means 


year he is clad in a fashion that he deems comfortable. 


| It is true that there is often a painful lack of woolen gar- 


ments in winter, but the winter of the peninsula below 
the mouth of the Delaware Bay is always short and usually 
mild, while fuel in nearly all parts of the peninsula is 
extremely cheap; in many parts, indeed, to be had for 
the gathering. 

It has been estimated by those acquainted with the 
country, and upon the basis of the cost of a slave’s keep 
in the old days, that a man who will rigidly exclude 
luxuries from his needs may live on the peninsula for 
This will provide for him a cabin and 
a little patch of ground at $20 a year; 1ooo herring at 
50 cents, to be cured and barreled for 50 cents more, 


making $1 in all ; 180 pounds of pork at 6 cents a pound, 
$10.80; 800 pounds of corn meal at $10; coffee, sugar 


and tobacco, $6; clothing, $15; total, $62.80. The 
man also cultivates his little patch for fresh vegetables 
and feeding chickens. 

There is many a negro family living in just this fashion. 
The husband may have work for three-fourths of the year, 


| while the wife may be able to get a place as cook at $7 


or $8 a month, or, if there are too many children at home, 
may take in washing and so earn $25 or $30a year. The 


| children provide wild berries as summer luxuries, and in 


good years peaches may be had almost for the asking. 
The children wear nothing in particular all summer, and 
the cast-off rags of their parents in winter. If the father 
is thrifty and has no bad habits, the youngsters may have 
whole shoes in winter. Cheap as shoes are nowadays, 
they probably cost as much as all the other clothing of 
the household put together. The whole family, father, 
mother, and two, three, four, five, or six children, live 
on less than $250 a year, plus the products of the garden, 
the fishing rod and the fowling piece. If the family lives 
along a strip of salt water there may be crabs, oysters, 
clams, and other such luxuries free, with fishing of one 
kind or another to fall back upon as a gainful occupation 
when other things fail. The nearest pine forest and the 
shores of the river or bay furnish fuel. If the man be 
very energetic he keeps a cow to be pastured on the road- 
side, with one of the children to tend it. The disadvant- 
age of showing signs of thrift or prosperity lies in the fact 
that a family in such condition is preyed upon by less 
industrious and fortunate neighbors. The three-room 
cabin at $20 a year is crowded to suffocation in winter 
by relatives and acquaintances. 

Life is not reduced to its lowest terms by the man 
with $60 in casha year. There are those that live on 
much less; hunting and fishing throughout most of the 
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year, finding a bed in some other man’s cabin, and pay- 
ing for it in the products of rod and gun, wearing some 
white man’s cast-off clothing and perhaps not unwillingly 
passing a winter in jail for petty larceny. 


HOW TO SAVE THE SEALS. 
Review of Reviews. 
THE question of the fur seals in the Bering Sea has be- 
come acute again, by reason of the fact that it will soon 
be time for the so-called poaching fleet to set sail from the 
Puget Sound region, in order to capture the seals in the 
open sea. It becomes necessary, therefore, to perfect 
arrangements for the maintenance of the rules regarding 
the close season established by the tribunal of arbitration 
at Paris. It is the contention of our authorities that the 
government of Great Britain has each year been dila- 


tory toa culpable degree in agreeing to plans for the | 


proper patrol of the Bering Sea, the consequence being 
that the poachers have slaughtered the seals most out- 
rageously, and that the herd is likely to become extinct 
in the course of two or three years unless effective meas- 
ures are taken. President Jordan, of the Leland Stan- 
ford University, in pursuance of an act of Congress 
authorizing the President to have a scientific investigation 
made, went last summer to the Bering Sea in the United 
States ship A/datross, with competent scientific aid, and 
made a thorough study of the whole question. He also 
conferred with scientific experts appointed by the British 
government. President Jordan ranks among the highest 
living authorities in natural history and zodlogy, and his 
preliminary report is an interesting and valuable docu 
ment. His conclusion is that pelagic sealing must abso 
lutely cease. He advises that without waiting for 
England’s sanction our own country should absolutely 
prohibit American citizens from engaging at any season 
of the year in the taking of seals in the open sea. This 
would give us a strong position in our argument that all 
such seal hunting should be stopped. In the failure of 
any other means to prevent the extermination of the seal 
herd, and to make pelagic sealing unprofitable, President 
Jordan makes the recommendation that all the young 
female seals on the Pribilof Islands should be branded in 
such a manner as to render their fur of no value. This 


would protect their lives against the barbarous assaults of | 


the poachers, whose methods are wanton and cruel be- 
yond all description. The females thus protected against 
the hunters, the herd would maintain itself, and the 
United States government would be able, as in former 
years, to regulate the whole business of seal-taking on the 
seal islands, which are American property. 


POPULATION IN GERMANY.—German papers point out 
that in Germany there isa slight falling-off in the in- 


crease of population. A Dutch contemporary does not 
think the decrease can be very serious in view of the 
latest Berlin statistics. One mother 45 years of age had 
23 children. Two, aged 41 and 42 respectively, had 21 
each. One, 39 years old, had 20. Two had 1g each, 
six had 18 each. Seventeen rejoice in a troop of 17. 
Thirty-three had presented their husbands with 16 
children. No less than 204 Berlin families had a round 
dozen, and there are 447 pairs of twins, though only 6 
triplets. The mothers of 12 young Berliners born last 
year were 50 years old.—£ xchange. 


opinion. Is it a proof that your scales are bad because 
they vibrate with every additional weight that is added to 
either side ?— Miss Edgeworth. 


| contest with the House over the final form of the measure. 


| until 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE shipments of gold to Europe last week proved to be much larger 
than had been anticipated. Besides the $977,000 reported in the para 
graph on this subject, additional shipments brought up the total for the 
week ending May 1, to $6,537,022. Further engagements and shi; 

ments for the present week are announced at this writing. The inter 
est and dividend payments from this country to Europe (chiefly 
England), are estimated to be from 2co to 300 millions of dollars a 
year, and these, added to the large expenditure of Americans trave! 

ing or residing abroad (estimated by good authorities at 50 to 75 mi 

lions a year), and other payments, make it needful for the United 
States to have an enormous ‘balance of trade’’ in its favor, on ordi 
nary buying and selling, in order to avoid getting deeper and deeper 
in debt. 

AT Guthrie, in Oklahoma Territory, on the 28th ult., a sudden an 
unexpected rise in the Cottonwood river (usually a small stream, 
scarcely more than 40 feet wide), washed away and drowned a num- 
ber of people. The water came down the Cottonwood Valley in a 
“wave,” early in the morning, and rising out of the river banks, spread 


| through the town, especially the suburb, West Guthrie, which was 


thickly populated, mostly by colored people. The early dispatches es 


| timated that not less than fifty persons had been drowned. Very heavy 


rains in the preceding twenty-four hours caused the flood. 


CHARGES of * heresy ’’ against Dr. John Watson, ‘‘ Ian MacLaren,”’ 
who recently visited this country, and whose books have been so popu- 


| lar, were brought into the Presbyterian Synod to which his church (at 


Liverpool) belongs, and which met at Sunderland last week. ‘lhe 


| exact form of these charges has not been made plain in the tele- 


graphic reports on the subject, but they appear to have been based 
on his writings, and to have attacked him as not sufficiently “orthodox.” 
He had said he had no apprehension of the result, and the Synod de- 
cided to reject the paper which presented the charge . 


THE Emperor of Austria went last week to visit the Emperor of 
Russia, at St. Petersburg, arriving in that city on the 27th ult. He was 
received with great demonstrations of welcome. The visit is generally 
regarded as indicating the closer unity of plan and action between the 
three Empires, Russia, Germany, and Austria-Hungary, as against the 
rest of Europe, especially in regard to the present war, and Turkish 
affairs. 


THE Legislature of Kentucky, on the 28th ult., elected William J. 
Deboe, Rep., to be United States Senator, in place of Jos. C. S. Black- 


| burn, Dem. There is yet no choice by the Legislature of Florida, in 


place of Wilkinson Cali. Senator Deboe expresses himself as in favor 
of a “‘ high protective tariff, and of the Arbitration Treaty.’’ His elec- 
tion is important to the Republican control of the United States Senate, 
the vote of that body being almost exactly divided on the Tariff and 
other questions. 


THE new Tariff bill (already passed by the House), which has been 
under consideration by the Republican members of the Senate Finance 


| Committee, was reported by them to the full committee on the 4th inst., 
| and immediately sent to the Senate. 


| committee was held by Senator Jones, of Nevada (Silver), who was 


The balance of power in the 


voted with the Republicans. The changes made in the bill are numer- 
ous, mostly reductions of rates, and it is thought there will be some 
It will be 
called up in the Senate on the 18th inst., and then debated for some 


time,—the Republicans say four weeks, the Democrats six. 


THE Tennessee Centennial Exposition, designed to commemorate 
the completion of one hundred years since the admission of that State 


| into the Union, (1796, the Exhibition having been postponed a year), 
| was formally opened at Nashville, on the Ist instant. 
You think it a want of judgment that one changes his | 


President 
McKinley, at Washington, at 12.14 o'clock, pressed an electric button 
which set the machinery in motion. The Exposition will remain open 


next autumn. About 30,000 people were on the grounds, on 


| Seventh-day. 
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THE freezing and frost, referred to in last week’s issue, were less in- 
jurious to fruit in this region than was there indicated. The Peninsula 
(Del.) Horticultural Society has issued a bulletin stating that the frost 
was damaging to all crops south of a line from Dover, Del., to Easton, 
Md. North of this peaches were not injured, but plums and straw- 
berries suffered. The condition of the crop in Sussex county is : straw- 
berries, 75 per cent. of full crop; peaches, 16; raspberries, 100; plums 
killed; apples, 100. 

IN Paris, on the 4th inst., a large wooden building in whicha 
charitable ** bazaar’’ was being held, took fire, and many persons were 
burned and trampled to death, including a large number of “ society” 
people of prominence. The injured, by the despatches sent, were 
fully two hundred and the deaths over one hundred. The city has 
rarely had so severe a shock; “ all the theatres were closed.” 

THE monthly statement of the public debt shows that, at the close 
of business an April 30, the debt, less cash inthe United States Treas- 
ury, amounted to $998,244,132, a decrease for the month of $5,718,- 
068. The receipts from duties on imported goods, “ rushed in”’ in ad- 
vance of the new Tariff, continue very large. 

SENATOR WOLCOTT, of Colorado, and his two colleagues, ex-Vice- 
President Stevenson and Gen. Paine, sail for Europe this week, the 8th, 
on their mission to promote an international conference on Bimetallism. 
Senator Wolcott had an interview with President McKinley, on the 
subject on the 3d. 


THE war between Greece and Turkey is continued, but there has 
been no further battle of importance, and the indications now are that 
the intervention of the Powers will be accepted before long by Greece. 
A new Greek ministry has been formed, under the premiership of the 
Opposition leader, M. Ralli, the ministry headed by M. Delyannis 
being obliged to retire. There is still considerable popular hostility at 
Athens to the royal family, but there has been no revolution. Vassos, 
commander of the Greek troops in Crete, has been recalled, and this 
is interpreted to mean that Greece will yield to the policy of the Powers 
in that island. The course of events for two weeks preceding this 
writing has been generally unfavorable to Greece. 


THE charge that the Seneca Indians, on the reservation in south- 
western New York, have been cheated in the making of oil leases on 
their land is being investigrted. An agent of the Indian Bureau of the 
United States Interior Department began the inquiry at Olean, N. Y., 
on Third-day last. Testimony was given that a Salamanca hotel 
keeper was present at the Seneca council, when the leases were made, 
and supplied the Indians freely with whiskey. 


A DESTRUCTIVE fire occurred in Pittsburg on the night of the 2d 
instant. It began just after midnight in the wholesale grocery store of 
Thomas C. Jenkins, and burned that and adjoining buildings. The 
property loss is estimated at $3,000,000. One fireman, George Atkin- 
son, was killed by a falling wall. 


A NEW Tariff law is proposed by the Government of Canada, under 
the leadership of the Primier, Wilfrid Laurier, which will give lower 
rates to imports from Great Britian than to those from the United 
States and other countries. The measure excites much discussion. In 
England it is welcomed as “a step towards commercial federation of 
the Empire.” It is said in a dispatch from Montreal that the consuls 
of different nations to be discriminated against will protest. The 
Liberal party, however, of which Wilfrid Laurier is head, have a safe 
majority in the Dominion Parliament, and can pass the measure, if 
they so decide. 


THE new ambassador of the United States to Great Britain, pre- 
sented his credentials to Queen Victoria, at Windsor Castle, on the 
3d inst. ‘The audience was brief and formal, but the Queen was 
specially gracious, and exchanged with the Ambassador mutual ex- 
pressions of good will and amity between both nations.”’ 





| 
| 
| 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Pror. HENRY G. BRYANT, of Philadelphia, intends to conduct an 
expedition for the exploration of Mount St. Elias, in Alaska. His 
purpose is to start soon, in company with an expert from the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, and with the aid of several of Lieut. 
Peary’s men, to explore thoroughly the country in the rear of the big 
mountain. 


—The so-called ‘‘log”’ of the ship Mayflower, in which the 
‘* Pilgrim Fathers’’ came over in 1620, was delivered on the 29th ult., 
at London, by the Bishop of London, to T. F. Bayard, recently 
the American ambassador to England, who will bring it to this 
country. 


—President McKinley has decided not to interfere in the case of 
Joseph Dunlop, proprietor of the Chicago Despatch, who was sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment for sending obscene matter through 
the mails. A strong effort was made to secure his pardon. 


—The latest monthly reports of the Pennsylvania and the Lehigh 
Valley railroads are favorable, showing an increase in net earnings. 


—Representative William S. Holman, of Indiana, died in Wash- 
ington on the 22d ult. He was born in Dearborn county, Indiana, in 
1822, and had served in Congress since 1858, excepting two years. 
He was usually an opponent of large expenditures by Congress, and 
became known as “ the great Objector.’’ He was a Democrat, and 
until the Civil War a pro-slavery man. It is stated that the funeral 
party of Congressmen that accompanied his remains home for interment 
had the usual extravagant “ junket,’’ though he had always severely 
criticised such performances. 


—President McKinley last week appointed Edward G. Bradford, 
of Wilmington, Del., to be Judge of the United States District Court 
for Delaware. He succeeds Leonard E. Wales, recently deceased 
Judge Bradford’s father (also named Edward G.) held the same place 
before Judge Wales, for a number of years. It is an excellent 
appointment. 


—A bronze statue of the late Commodore Vanderbilt, the founder 
of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., will be unveiled in the 
Parthenon at the Centennial Exposition, on the 27th inst., the anniver- 
sary of his birth. Chauncey M. Depew will deliver an oration. 


—W.N. Armstrong, of Honolulu, a brother of the late General 
S. C. Armstrong, of Hampton School, Va., now visiting in Washing- 
ton, says that the Hawaiian Government is giving great satisfaction, 
and that the American influence is dominant. 


—An electric street car filled with passengers was run into on the 
27th ult. by a railroad train on the outskirts of Tampa, Florida, and 
one person killed, two fatally injured, and others slightly hurt. ‘‘ The 
street car was without a conductor, and the motorman was taking up 
fares, when he became involved in a quarrel. Three passengers held 
him down on the rear platform, while the car ran down a grade to the 
crossing.” 


—The Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, has sent out 
circulars asking subscriptions to a fund of $50,000 to purchase the 
palzontological collections of the late Prof. Cope. By the terms of his 
will they are to be sold and the money applied to found a professorship 
of Palzontology in the Academy. 


—At the Aldersgate station of the Underground Railroad, in 
London, on the 26th ult., a violent explosion occurred in one of the 
cars, which was at first attributed to gas, but is concluded to have been 
deliberately caused, for some purpose, by use of a “ high explosive.” 
Many passengers were hurt, ten were removed to hospitals, one died. 


—Dr. Carl Peters, a former ‘‘ Commissioner ” of Germany in Africa, 
has been tried at Berlin for cruelty to the native people who came 
under his charge, and being convicted has been dismissed the service, 
sentenced to pay costs, etc. The charges were that he hanged, 
whipped, and otherwise abused the unfortunate blacks, There has 
been much of this, no doubt, in Africa. 


—As a rule, the more quiet a baby is kept during the first year of 
its life, the better chance it has for a life of health and happiness. 
The fact that so large a proportion of the human family die in infancy 
is due largely to the folly of nurses and the ignorance of mothers. 
Overbright babies do not commend themselves to physicians, who 
know that the first year of a child’s life should be spent largely in 
sleep. All efforts to arouse the dormant mind of the child at this 
period are attended with danger. The foolish practice of tossing a 
helpless baby in the air, while it screams both with affright and delight, 
jS a most dangerous one. 


--A prisoner has just been discharged from the Lancaster, Pa., 
jail, where he has been confined ninety-six days without any charge 
resting against him, through the carelessness of the court and jail 
officials. 


—Early summer is a good time to prune fruit trees, provided the 
pruner is a person of good judgment. Weak, half dead branches 
should be cut out. This admits more light and air to the healthier 
leaves and branches, which are rendered more healthy and vigorous 
by not having to congregate with the poorer class. —Mechans’ Monthly. 
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Huropean Tour | 





The Thomas Foreign Tourist Company announce 
a Continental Tour unusual in its unique features. 
Leave New York:by S. S. Paris, June 9th, reaching 
London four days previous to 


Diamond Jubilee 


or the 60th Anniversary of 


All the Latest and Best Kodaks 
Photo Printing and Mounting. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE 


33, 35, and 39 S. TENTH ST., Philad’a. 





° ay ° 

Queen Victoria’s Reign, Henry S. Williams. N. Howland Brown. Morris Earle. 
remain during the entire fenttenion, The tour will Sica ae ————— 
embrace England, France ollan elgium, the 
Rhine, Black Forest, Switzerland, Mt. Blanc, Ber- ~ FURNITURE 
nese Oberland, Grindelwald, St. Gothard Pass, Ital- A store filled with oak, mahogany, walnut, 
ian Lakes, Milan, Venice, etc., etc. A week’s | ape - birct d tek Ce ae 
coaching in stylish four-in- hands through rural | Maple, cherry,birch—and Prices /ow. redding 


England will fir nish the tour. Time of trip 74 days. | 
Cost from New York to New York, $675.00 Descrip- | 
tive and illustrated Itineraries furnished upon ap- | 
plication. 

Also, Grand Summer Cruise to LAND OF THE 
MIDNIGHT SUN on S&. S. Ohio. 


THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., | 
1113 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 1 7 
WM. S. ST¢ oxen, Manager-in-Chief. | Carpetings, Linoleum, 
* — ae Window Shades, etc. 
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will continue the 
B! ISINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 
At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
Orders from Friends solicited. 


WALL PAPER of 


of best materials. 


Shades, awnings, slip covers, 
cedar chests. 


Seaside furniture ready. 


Amos Hillborn & Co., 


1027 Market Street. 


Parties will leave PHILADELPHIA June 3, July 
15 and 29, for GRAND TOURS ‘(under personal 
escort) through that LAND OF MARVELS, 


THE YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK, 


THE WONDERLAND OF AMERICA, 
Visits will be made to the MAMMOTH HOT 
SPRINGS, NORRIS GEYSER BASIN, LOWEK 
GEYSER BASIN, UPPER GEYSER BASIN, YEL- 





LOWSTONE LAKE, and the CANON OF’ THE Attractive Styles 
YELLOWSTONE; also to CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


and MINNEAPOLIS. ; 
Choice of the All-Rail route eastward from Min- 
neapolis, or the route from Duluth to Buflalo VIA 


THE GREAT LAKES. 


Independent Railroad and Steamship 
Tickets to all Points 


ea_Send for descriptive circular. 


Raymond & Whitcomb, 


1005 CHESTNUT ST. (Mutual Life Ins. BIg), PHILA, | 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention given to serving families. 
603 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Office 





Supplies of Every Description. 
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NOTICES. 

*.* The next Conference under the care 
Concord Quarterly Meeting s Committee 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeti: 
house at Willistown, P a., on First day, Fi 
month 23, 1897, at 2.30 p. m 

A paper on Social Purity will be read 
Elizabeth Powell Bond 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 
P. O. Box 318, Chester, Pa 

* * 


«* The Improper Publications Committ 
the Purity Committee, and the Temperance a: 
fobacco Committee of the Yearly Meeting 
| Philanthropic Committee will hold a publ 

meeting on Third-day evening of Yearly Meet 
ing week, Fifth month 11, 
ing-h 
Friends will please assemble promptly at 
| p. m J. F. ScuLt, 


in Race Street meet 
ouse 


Chairman 


** Owing to unforeseen circumstances, th 


program Which was to have been given at th 
last meeting of the Home Influence Association, 
(Race Street 


meeting-house), was postponed 
until this week’s meeting, Fifth month 7. It is 
Ac idress by Dr. Mary Wade Griscom; subject, 


‘ Hygienic Training of Children.’ 
All welcome. 





*,* On Fifth-day evening of Yearly Meeting 
week, the 13th inst., in Race Street meeting 
house, the subjects of the Colored People, and 
Peace and Arbitration, will be presented, 
hour each, under the direction of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee. Aaron M 
Powell and others are expected to speak. 

Meetings to begin at 7.45 o’clock. Friends 
are urged to gather as promptly as possible. 


* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has made the following appoint 
ments for Fifth month : 


g. Eastland and Little Falls. 
16. Warrington and Aisquith Street. 
23. Centre and Gunpowder. 


30. Broad Creek and Drumore. 


JouHN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 





*.* Yearly and Quarterly Meetings occur in 
Fifth month as follows : 
8. Miami, Waynesville, O 
Salem, West, O. 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Easton and Saratoga, Saratoga, N. Y. 
. Short Creek, Concord, O. 
Fairfax, Hopewell, Va. 
Duanesburg, Ghent, N. Y. 
Blue River, Highland Creek, Ind. 
New York Yearly Meeting. 


10. 


Warrington Quarterly Meeting, Pipe 
Creek, Md. 
6. Southern, Easton, Md. 
Bucks, Buckingham, Pa. 
. Nottingham, Deer Creek, Md. 
31. Canada Half Yearly Meeting, Bloom- 
field, Ont. 


*,* An adjourned meeting for the Promotion 
of First-day Schools within the limits of Phila 
delphia Yearly Meeting will be held on Fourth- 
day evening, the 12th of Fifth month, 1897, 
during the week of Yearly Meeting. 

I. FRANK CHANDLER, 
SALLIE T. BLACK, 


\ Clerks. 
) 


*.* Circular Meetings in Fifth month occur 

as follows : 
16. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 

*,* First-day Evening Meeting at Race Street 
during Fifth month, excepting Yearly Meeting 
First day, when meetings are held also at Green 
Girard Avenue, and 35th street and 
Lancaster avenue, 7.30 o'clock. 
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*,* Three young people who want to attend 

Yearly Meeting and earn their board and lodg 

can do so by helping wait upon the tables 

m 12 until 2 p. m., beginning ar month 9, 

Apply to E. B. Hood, 142 N. 15th St., 
ladelphia. 


1897 


*,* Meetings appointed by the New York 
Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee : 
FirTH MONTH. 

9. Matinecock and Cornwall. 
16. Smith's Clove and Jericho. 
Jos. T. McDowELL, Clerk. 


*,* Friznds who propose attending New 
York Yearly Meeting and desire accommoda- 
tion at the meeting-house or elsewhere, will 
please write, as early as possible, to the under- 
signed, giving 1ull names and any information 
that may help the Committee suitably to locate 
them. EDWARD B. RAWSON, 

226 E. 16th St. New York, N.Y. 


*,* The General Conference of Friends’ As 
sociations will hold its usual meeting in Race 
Street meeting-house on the evening of Second- 
day, Fifth month 10, 1897, at 8 o'clock. 

The subject fortheevening: ‘“‘ The Meeting 
for Worship,” will be presented by Howard M. 
Jenkins. 

Each Association is requested to appoint one 
of its members to take part in the general dis 
cussion; remarks extending from three to five 
minutes. 

Herbert B. Worth, of West Chester Associa- 
tion, will preside, and Maud B. Kenderdine, of 
Newtown Association, will be secretary. 

The attendance of all interested persons is 
desired. 

WILLIAM W. BIRDSALL, Chairman, 

HELEN Lippincott, Sec. of Executive Com. 


*,* Committee to assist in securing homes for 
strangers who are in attendance at Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting : 

Charles E. Thomas, 868 N. 26th street. 

Tamar Hartley, 1511 Swain street. 

Martha D. Hough, 1340 Spruce street. 

Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 N. 18th street. 

Sarah L. Haines, 1513 Marshall street. 

Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 1500 Race street. 

Rebecca B, Comly, 1529 Centennial avenue. 


MANGELS, sugar beets, carrots — best winter 
stock foods. Sow early. And, in view of hay crop, 
SS a. soiling ‘and green manuring, 
send 25c our new book on ‘Grasses and 
Clovers.”’ 

For kitchen garden helps and hints please refer 
to our ”* Open-Air Vegetables,’ just published, 25c 
You'll need ‘‘ Vegetables Under Glass’’ in the au- 
tumn ; also 25c. 


Flower gardens should contain our Improved 
Ipomceas. And a not have a water garden? 
Get our free ‘‘ water lily leafiet.’’ 


HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be ua- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. g@y7When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper." 


Site more Cini, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Tatenay Central Siow. 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


under care of the!Monthly Meetings of Philadel- | 


Circulars on Ae. 


- GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 





New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of ler fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, physical la- 
boratories, and ‘large, ones gymnasium ; 
manual training in wood metal work. 

For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


~ MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 

Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Primary, Intermediate, and Academical 
Department. A day school for both sexes. Good 
boarding in suitable homes at reasonable rates. Lib- 
eral course of study. Terms very low. 

For catalogue dress, 

EDGAR STINSON, 


Principal, 
or M. 


L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett nett Square, Pa. 


’ 
FRIENDS ACADEMY, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 
A Friends’ Boarding School for 
Boys and Girls, 
The building is modern, and the location 
is the hill country thirty-two miles north 
of New York City. 
For Circulars, address, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


ry, Intermediate, High aene. 
and gy Preparatory Cl 
Send for catalogue conta’ ie per pe 
ticulars, references, and letters 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, anne 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Puplls of Both Sexes, 

Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Stu- 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 
fer circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 


Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
G@YNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 
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A ten-cent lamp with the 
right chimney gives more light 
and less smell than a $100 
lamp with a wrong chimney. 
What is the right chimney ? 
What lamp have you got ? 


We'll send you an Index; 
free. 


Geo 


Pittsburgh Pa 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, | Phila. 


A Macbeth Co 





BSS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 2 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036. 


Writing Papers, 


Envelopes of Every Description 
NEW CITY HALL PENCILS, 


YEO & LUKENS, °*75* Ss 


23 N. 13th St. 
STATIONERS. 613° Walnut St. 


Housefurnishing 


Department ; 


Here are some easy priced things 
that every lawn and garden will be the 
better for having : 


GARDEN HOSE—fully guaranteed. 
Prices, per foot, coupled, 


8, 10, and 12 cents, 


LAWN MOWERS—the kind that 
do the work quickly and effectively— 


- $2.00 
- $2,25 
- $2.50 
WATERING POTS—galvanized, 4, 


5, 6, and 8 sizes, . . 25 to 40 cents. 
BALL NOZZLE LAWN 
, 35 cts, 


SPRINKLERS, at 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND AC- 
CURATELY FILLED. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Twelve-inch, 
Fourteen - inch, 
Sixteen-inch, 





FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS “DESIRING * TEACHERS > 


TEACHERS SEEKING ADVANCEMENT 


SHOULD CONSULT 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH ST., PHILA. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength 
and healthfulness. Assures the food against 
ulum and all forms of adulteration common to 
the cheap brands. 


Roya Bakinc PowpeErR Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNuT Sr., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curities a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments 
Long or Short Time, 
Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JosEPH WEBSTER, WM. WEBSTER, 

President. Cashier. 


ROSE BUTTER. 
All lovers of good butter can be supplied at 


Stali 519, Terminal Market. 


or address 
F. G. THOMAS, Cheyney, Pa. 
Deliv 


ered at your residence. Price Moderate. 


so much cheaper than cocoa? 
BECAUSE 
one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups 
WILLIAM 8S. INGRAM, 


TEA DEALER, 
31 NorTH SsconpD STREET, Philadelphia, Penna. 
MOCHA 


HANSCOM: AND JAVA 


BEST IN THE WORLD, 


EE Stel eee iis 


| 
| 





THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT C0,, 
No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business 


lis Interest allowed on Deposits. Act 
is Executor, Administrator 


Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,—Aeceiver, Guardian, « 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., et 
President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer 
Edward Stabler, Jr Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 
itis i {Wm.H_ Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John 
oan | Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN. 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate an4 apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY: Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING ; Manager ot Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE,; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DasrrkaBLe Forms or Lire AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
atactual Net Cosr. Itis Porety Muroat; has Assets or TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
a Sueptous of over Taaee Mrituions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres., EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres., HARRY F. WEST. Sec., HENRY C. BROWN. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE Gl i AR D 7 SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE TRU ST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. |... | HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Ja., Assist. Treas. 


WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres't. 


EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ao-sist. to Pres't. 
WILLIAM E. AUMONT, Manager of Trust Department. 
MANAGERS: 


GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr. 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON, 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 


FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. MeFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


PENNSYLVANIA Philad’a & Reading 


Ry. 





RAILROAD CO. 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS 


Matchless in Every Feature. 


WASHINGTON 


Tours, each covering a period of three days, will 
leave New York and Philadelphia December 29, 
1896, January 21, February 11, March 11, April 1 and 
22, and May 13, 1897. Rates, including transportation 
and two days’ accommodation at the best Washing- 
ton Hotel, $14.50 from New York and $11.50 from 
Philadelphia. 


For detailed itineraries and other’ 
apply at the ticket agencies or addrest® 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Age) 


| Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Anybody price Bvt they're anybody's 
Vb , rice, BUT they're any s 
Y Y Find of shoes. , 
For Spring Satisfaction 
Try a pair of OUR 
$2.00, $3.00, $4 00, or $5.00 Grades. 
THEY’RE DIFFERENT. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 45 N. 13th Street. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its meritsasa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St.. Phila. Pa. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 


NO SMOKE. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 


HEAVY STEEL RAILS. 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 


Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, & POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 
mim Route to Atlantic City. 


cls and comfort. Safety and 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & BR. R. RB.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


Telephone Connection. 
AQUILA J. 1 LINVILL, 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 40th St. Phila. 


STONE 





